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The  Crop  P.eportin£  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  A^r i cultural  Economics  makes  fee 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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CROP  SSFORO!  AS  OPJUiffi  1,  1949 

Production  prospects  on  June  .1  were  sore  promising  than  usual,"  with  the 

1949  season  starting  well.    May  weather  .in  most  areas  ♦provided  a  fine  "balance 

"between  favorable  periods  for  spring  activities  and  timely  rains  that  eased  the 

siti-Ation  as  soils  became  dry.    Harvest  of  fall  grains  was  underway  in  the  South, 

but  was  delayed  by  wet  fields  in  the  Southwest,    Progress  of  the  growing  season 

was  generally  satisfactory  to  advanced,  though  spring  grains  were  late  in  the 

Missouri-ilebraska-Kansas  area  and  dry  soils'  were  a  factor  in  Gulf  coastal  areas. 

Rains  at  the  end  of  May  and  in  early  June  have  remedied  most  of  the  dry  situations. 

Winter  wheat  production,-  estimated  at  1,037  million  bushels,  exceeded  by 
1-|  percent  the  level  of  earlier  estimates  as  the  crop,  advanced  to  maturity. 
Adding  prospective  spring  wheat  production  of  300  million  bushels,  the. all  wheat 
estimate  is  1,337  million  bushels,  second  largest  of  record,    Favorable  conditions 
for  development  of  grain  in  most  winter  wheat  areas  tonded  to  offset  such  factors 
as  Western  Wheat  Mosaic  disease  in  parts  of  the  centred  Great  Plains,  hail  and 
storm  damage  in  larger  sections  than  usual,  and  adverse  weather  for  harvesting 
in  the  Southwest.    Wet  fields  have  delayed  harvest'  in  the  portions  of  Oklahoma 
and  3?exas  where  harvest  usually  is  earliest,  which  may  increase  harvesting 
losses  because  of  lodging  and  rust  damage* 

Corn  planting-  was  nearly  completed  by  June  1  in  most  areas,  which  is  about 
the  same  progress  as  in  1948  and  slightly  ahead  of  usual*    Fields  were  well-pre- 
pared, most  have  been  cultivated  and  are  clean,  so  that  the  corn  crop  has  a 
very  promising  start.    Planting  of  soybeans  and  sorghums  was  also  well  advanced. 
Cotton  was  virtually  all  planted,  much  had  been  chopped  and  cultivated  so  that 
fields  were  clean,  a  notable  exception  being  in  wet  portions  of  Oklahoma  and' 
northwestern  .Texas.    Good  progress  was  made  wi th  peanut. p] anting.  Tobacco 
setting  also  was  well  along  except  in  Virginia.,  where  cool  weather  retarded  plants. 
Sugarbeets  were  nearly  all  planted,  with  thinning  and  blocking  in  progress.  Rice 
was  mostly  seeded  in  good  season,  though  some  seeding  was  delayed  until  the  end 
of  May-  in  dry  parts  of  Louisiana. 

.  Spring  wheat,  oats  and  barley  were  sown  under  mostly  satisfactory  condi- 
tions at  desired  dates  and  most  -late~sown  fields  had.  made  *  rapid  progress.  Spring 
seeding  wau  retarded  by  wet  weather  in  much  of  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
also  earlier  in  Oklahoma,  to  the  extent  that  acreage  intentions  for ' small"  grains 
in  thcee:  States  could  not  be  fully  realised,  with  resultant  shifts  to  row  'crops. 
In  North  Dakota  wild  oats  infested  numerous  wheat  fields,   some  of .  which  were 
plowed  up  and  replanted  to  durum  wheat  or  flax.    With  some  offsetting  shifts 
elsewhere,  however,  the  changes  from  prospective  acreages  estimated  in  March 
are  not  expected  to  be- large.     'The  full  extent  of  such  changes  will  not  be  known, 
however,  until- the  July  report. 

Crop  prospects  are  reported  rather  uniformly  good.    Parmer  reporters  are 
agked  to  report,  as  of  June  1  each  year,  on  the  "all-crops"  prospects,  the  results 
of  which  are  shown  on  the  map  on  page  3.    Por  the  country  as  a  whole,  their  reports 
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arc  the  most  optimistic  in  12  years  of  similar  reports.     In  all  regions,  current 
reported  prospects  exceed  the  average  of  preceding  years,  mostly  by  wide  margins; 
only  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Western  legions  do  they  narrowly  fall  short  of 
the  previous  highest  year.    For  only  Florida  and  Louisiana  are  reported  prospects 
far  below  the  uniformly  good  level,  although  parts  of  nearby  States  and  of 
Montana  also  show  poor  prospects. 

May  was  warmer  than  usual  throughout  the  country.    Most  of  the  first  half 
of  the  month  was  much  warmer  than  usual,  more  than  offsetting  the  coolness  in  the 
latter  part.    Many  nights  were  cool,  however,  and  scattered  frosts  ccused  relatively 
light  damage  in  northern  sections.     In  much  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country, 
rainfall  was  below  usual  for  May,  particularly  in  an  area  including  parts  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  also  in  Florida  and  South  Texas.  Above 
average  rainfall  was  received  in  coastal  portions  of  most  States  along  the  Atlantic, 
in  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in  western  Missouri,  most  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
Western  States  to  the  Pacific  Coast.    Exceptions  were  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  central  California.    Spring  precipitation  (March-May)  has  been  slightly  below 
normal,  in  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  also  in  another  strip  running 
from  extreme  South  Texas  to  southern  California. 

Spring  planting  and  other  work  made  good  progress  during  the  first  half  of 
May,  with  little  interference  by  rain.    Fields  worked  up  into  excellent  seedbeds. 
Most  grains  were  seeded  in  good  season,  planting  of  cotton  in  the  South  and  of 
sugarbeets  in  the  West  was  favored  and  a  start  was  made  on  planting  corn  and 
soybeans  in  the  main  Corn  Belt.    Dry  soils  and  cool  nights  began  to  retard 
germination  and  growth  of  crops  in  some  areas,  but  before  the  situation  became 
critical  general  rains  came  after  mid-May.    A  few  fields  of  wheat  were  harvested 
by  May  20  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  but  heavy  rains  there  interfered  and  harvest 
was  not  resumed  until  early  June  in  most  sections*    This  interval  permitted 
movement  of  old  grain  from  the  area,  thus  easing  the  storage  situation.  Rains 
were  beneficial  to  new  plantings,  meadows  and  pastures,  and  while  they  retarded 
field  work  to  some  extent,  did  not  prevent  progress.    Unfavorably  cool  weather  the 
last  week  of  May  retarded  growth,  but  this  was  followed  by  favoring  weather  in 
June.     By  the  end  of  May  most  seasonal  seeding  and  planting  was  completed,  most 
intentions  had  been  carried  out  and  harvest  of  fall-sown  grains  in  the  South  was 
well*  advanced • 

A  relatively  large  total  output  of  crops  in  1949  is  indicated  by  the  esti- 
mates of  the  few  major  crops  available  at  this  time.    Winter  wheat,  harvest  of 
v/hich  is  just  getting  well  started,  is  expected  to  be  a  close  second  to  the 
record  1947  outturn.    Spring  wheat,  growing  on  the  largest  acreage  since  1938,  is 
expected  to  top  production  in  any  year  since  1928,  except  1943  and  1944.  Harvest 
has  started  on  the  relatively  small  barley  acreage;  yields  are  satisfactory  thus 
far  and  promising  in  the  spring-sown  area,  indicating  a  total  of  283  million 
bushels.     Oats  production  from  the  larger  than  average  acreage,  on  which  harvest 
is  underway  in  the  South,  and  which  in  the  North  is  lergely  seeded  to  now  disease- 
resistant  high-yielding  varieties,  p  r omi  s  e  s  to  approach  the  1-jg-  billion  bushel 
•mark.    Rye  will  be  harvested  from  the  smallest  acreage,  except  that  of  1946,  in  75 
years  and  production  of  only  22  million  bushels  is  expected.    Hay  yields  are 
slightly  above  average  and  cutting  of  101  million  tons  is  indicated.  Pastures 
are  reported  in  well  above  average  condition  and  uniforrily  good  except  in  such  dry 
areas  as  Florida,  Montana  and  California. 
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Egg  production  per  laying  hen  in  May  equaled  the  record  set  a  year  earlier* 
Because  of  fewer  layers,  however,  total  egg  pro  due  ti  on  was  2  percent  less  than  in 
May  19^3?  although  still  2  percent  more  than  average,    holdings  of  young  chichens 
on  June  1  were  14-  percent  larger  than  the  small  number  a  year  ago,  hut  2  percent 
bolow  average.    Prices  for  eggs  and  chickens  were  relatively  high  and,  as  feeds 
were  much  lower  than  a  year  agos  price  relationships  were  more  favorahle  to  pro- 
ducers ,>    Mi  12c  production  for  May  was  about  2  percent  above  May  19^8  and  average  for 
the  month,  as  production  per  cow  continued  at  a  record  rate,    Good  pastures.,  liberal 
grain  feeding,  favorable  weather,  good  dairy  practices  and  well-culled  herds,  were 
all  factors  in  maintaining  above  average  production  per  cow  in  all  regions^  .Western 
range  conditions,  were  greatly  improved  by  May  rains.    Dry  spots  remain  in  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains,  and  west  of  the  Rockies  range  feed  is  below  average.  Livestock 
have  made  good  gains  and  generally  are  in  good  condition* 

Pruit  prospects  continued  favorable  during  May,     Total  tonnage  of  deciduous 
fruit  is  indicated  on  June  1  to  be  about  one-eighth  above  last  year  and  nearly  one- 
tenth  above  average „     In  comparison  with  average,  production  varies  from  about  a 
tenth  bolow  for  prunes,  average  for  apples  and  apricots,  a  tenth  above  for  peaches, 
pears,  end  grapes'*,  to  0..  fourth  above  average  for  cherries  and  plums.     Supplies  of 
peaches  will  be  small  in  Juno  and.  July  because  of  a  short  crop  in  the  Southern  State 
but  large  supplies  are  indicated,  for  late  summer  and  fall,  expo ci ally  in  California 
where  the  clingstone  crop—  utili sed  mostly  for  canning —  will  set  a  record.  Summer 
markets  should,  b:  well  supplied,  with  sweet  cherries  (from  a  record  large  crop),  plums 
Bartlett  pear's  and  apples.    Prospects  are  good  for  walnuts,  almonds,  pecans  and. 
filberts.     Orange  s  will  bo  in  shorter  supply  than  last  summer  and  lemon  marketings 
unusually  small,  especially  in  late  cummer  and  early  -fall. 

Parly  potatoes  are  reported  in  unusually  good  condition.    Harvest  of  the  winter 
and  spring  crops  is  about  over  in  the  area  from  Texas  to  South  Carolina,  Heavy 
movement  through  June  is  expected  from  the  large  crops  in  California  and  Horth 
Carolina,  also  from  other  late  spring  potato  areas.     Such  important  summer  areas  as 
Virginia  and  Hew  Jersey  have  large  crops  also,    A  total  spring-season  tonnage  of 
commercial  vegetables  and  melons  nearly  equal  to  that  of  19^8,  but  15  percent  above 
average,  is  now  estimated*.    Production  of  spinach,  snap  beans,  beets,  and  Honey  Ball 
melons  will  exceed  that  of  last  spring,  but  be  less  than  average.     Supplies  of 
cantaloups,  asparagus,  lettuce  and  cabbage  will  exceed  both  last  year  and  average. 
Though  above  average,   supplies  of  spring  season  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumbers,  eggplant,  pepper?,'  tomatoes  and  watermelons  will  be  smaller  than  last 
spring*    Only  green  lima  beans,  onions,  green  peas  and  shallots  are  in  smaller  sup- 
ply than  both  last  year  'and  average.    The  out-put  of  summer  season  vegetables  is 
expected  to  exceed  that  of  last*  summer  by  k  percent  and  average  by  11  percent.  Only 
summer  "beets,  celery  and  tomatoes  are  expected  to  be  in  moderately  shorter  supply 
than  last  year.    Among  the  vegetables  for- processing,  the  acreage  of  green  peas  is 
about  e  ual  to  that  of  19^8,    Planting  of  most  other  vegetables  was  well  underway 
in  May  and  continuing  into  June,    Processing  of  -  green  peas  moved  northward  and  was 
active  in  early  June,     Canneries  were  also  handling  early  snap  beans,-  spring 
spinach  and  small  amounts  of  the  early  vegetables, 

COBH:     The  19^9  corn  crop  is  getting  off  to  a  good  start*    Por  the  country  as  a  whole 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  acreage  remains  to  be  planted,     In  Iowa,  95 
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percent  of  the  acreage  had  been  planted  "by  May  28  and  in  Illinois  9^  percent  had 
"been  planted  by  June  ^„    Weather  has  been  generally  favorable  in  most  of  the  major 
producing  areas,  and  farmers  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  planting 
intentions*      The  first  official  forecast  of  19^9  corn  production  will  be  released 
July  11. 

In  the  Important  North-Central  States,  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  been 
planted,  good  progress'  is  being  made  in  cultivating  the  early  acreage0    This  is 
particularly  true  in  Iowa  where  a  substantial  part  of  the  corn  acreage  has  already 
been  cultivated  once*    Weather  has  been  mostly  favorable  this  season,  except  for 
heavy  rains  in  parts  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  which  retarded  both  planting 
and  cultivation*    Also  heavy  rains  about  May  20  retarded    planting  in  parts  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,,    Elsewhere,  rainfall  has  been  light  to  moderate  with  generally 
adequate  subsoil  moisture0    Loi^  temperatures  during  the  latter  part  of  May  accom- 
panied by  frost  on  several  mornings  had  an  adverse  effect  in  local  areas  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  causing  some  "yellowing"  of  corn*    However,  this  damage  is  not  expected 
to  be  seriouso  There~has  been  more  complaint  than  usual  of  insect  and  pest  damage*  In 
the  Northeast,  corn  planting  was  earlier  than  usual  and  progressing  rapidly „ 

In  the  Southeast,  corn  is  in  fairly  good  condition  although  considerable 
cutworm  damage  has  been  reported,,    Planting  was  completed  at  about  the  usual  time 
this  year  except  in  local  areas  and  particularly  in  the  deep  South  where  dry 
weather  retarded  this  work*    North  Carolina  and  Virginia  report  irregular  stands  in 
some  sections  and  only  fair  progress  of  the  crop  because  of  cool  weather  during  May* 
In  Texas,  where  rainfall  has  been  somewhat  deficient  in  some  eastern  and  southern 
counties,  the  crop  is  in  generally  good  condition*    Corn  has  reached  the  roasting 
ear  stage  in  South  Texas*    In  Alabama,  some  of  the  early  corn  is  in  tassel0 

WHEAT:    Production  of  1,336,976,000  bushels  of  all  wheat  is  indicated  by  conditions 
as  of  June  1*    This  is  about  l±  percent  above  the  19^8  crop  of  1 ,288 ,^06 ,000 
bushels,  more  than  a  third  above  average,  and  only  2  percent  below  the  record  of 
1,367,186,000  bushels  produced  in  19^+7*     If  present  prospects  materialize  record 
crops  of  wheat  will  be  harvested  in  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  and  Nevada*  Heavy 
rains  have  delayed  harvest  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas* 

Winter  wheat  production,  now  indicated  at  1,036,7^1,000  bushels,  is  only  3 
percent  below  the  record  crop  of  19^7»     It  compares  with  the  19^8  crop  of 
990,998,000  bushels  and  the  1938-^7  average  of  726,553,000  bushels* 

The  June  1  forecast  is  15  million  bushels  more  than  estimated  on  May  1*  This 
increase  is  largely  due  to  improved  prospects  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  New  York,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Oregon*    Favorable  weather 
and  soil  moisture  conditions     in  these  States  enabled  wheat  to  make  very  satis- 
factory progress*    Dry  weather  in  California  and  Washington  was  unfavorable  for 
wheat  and  prospects  declined  in  these  States  during  May* 

Heavy  rainfall  together  with  high  winds,  hail,  and  floods  were  detrimental 
to  wheat  in  parts  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas*    The  added  moisture  in  the 
western  sections  of  these  States,  however,  helped  to  maintain  earlier  expectations* 
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Widespread  use  of  high  yielding  varieties  in  the  Southern  Plains  States  is 
also  a  favorable  factor.    S'or  example,  two- thirds  of  the  acreage  in  Kansas  is 
composed  of  the  Pawnee,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  varieties/   Abundant  moisture 
and  moderate  temperatures  greatly  improved  prospects  for  late  wheat  in  Kansas 
and  also  were-  favorable  for  filling  of  early  wheat.    Prospects  continue  to 
be  very  good  in  the  Panhandle  and  High  Plains  of  Texas,  although  recent  rain- 
fall was  not  particularly  beneficial  to  wheat.    Frequent  rains  are  delaying 
harvest  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where  dry  sunny  weather  is  urgently  needed.  Most 
of  the  wheat  over  the  entire  State  of  Olkahoma  is  ripe  and  harvesting  lorses 
could  be  rather  heavy  if  weather  continues  unfavorable  for  combining. 

Western  wheat  mosaic  is  causing  some  damage  in  western  Kansas,  and  is 
present  in  scattered  areas  of  other  States,-, 

The  indicated  winter  wheat  yield  of  18.6  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is 
slightly  below  the  1948  yiold  bat  is  1.6  bushels  above  the  10-year  average* 


All  spring  wheat  production  is  indicated  at  300,235,000  bushels.  This 
would  be  only,  slightly  more  than  the  1948  crop  of  298,303,000  bushels  and 
13  percent  above  the  average  Of  265,397,000  bushels.    Spring  wheat  was 
seeded  under  generally  good,  conditions  except  in  Montana  .where  much  of  the 
crop  was  soeded  in  dry  ground  with  insufficient  moisture  for  germination. 
Moderate  precipitation  during  May  brought  improvement  in  some  a.rea.s  but  the 
crop  is  in  poor  condition  in  east-central  counties  due  to  lack  of  rain.  In 
Washington,  continued  dry  weather  is  causing  deterioration  of  the  crop* 
Rains  are  needed  badly  as  the  crop  is  at  a  critical  stage.     In  Washington 
and  Oregon  a  larger  than  usual  acreage  of  winter  wheat  has  been  abandoned 
since  March  1  and  much'  of  it  has  been  rc-secded  to  spring  wheat.    An  allows 
ance  has  be  n  made  for  this  increased  spring  wheat  acreage  over  that  expected 
in  March.     In  the  north-central  spring  wheat  States,  the  crop  is  in  good  to 
excellent  condition  but  there  is  a  heavy  infestation  of  wild  oats,  partic- 
ularly in  North  Dakota,    A  few  areas  in  western  North  Dakota  and  western 
Minnesota  were  dry  until  the  end  of' May. 

IUPUM  VtHJBAg;    Durum  wheat. production  is  indicated  at  49,587,000  bushels, 
compared  with  44,742,000  bushels  produced  in  1948  and  the  : 
1938-47  average  of  36,256,000  bushels.     The  durum  wheat  crop  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  moisture  supplies  have  been  generous    over  the  main  producing 
areas. 

Production  of  other  spring  wheat  is  forecast  at  250,648,000  bushels 
compared  with  253,566,000  bushels  last  year  and  the  10-year  average  of       V . 
229,141,000  bushels. 

OATS 1  ■  June  1  conditions  indicate  an  oats  crop  of  1,475  million  bushels. 

This  is  slightly  below  last  year's  production  of  1,492  million 
bushels  and  compares  with  the  average  of  1,234  million  bushels. 

In  the  North- Central  States,  which  account  for  about  three-f ourtha  of 
the  Nation* s  oat  acreage,  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  seeding 
except  in  parts  of  Ohio,    Nebraska  and;  Missouri,  However, 
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most  of  the.  intended  acreage  was  needed  xn  these  States,     In  the  Dakctas,  the 
crop  is  in  mostly  good  condition  with  rain  during  the  latter  part  of  flay  being 
particularly  "beneficial.     Insufficient  rainfall  retarded  the  crop  somewhat  in 
parts  of  Illinois.     In  Iowa  warm,,  dry  weather  during  May  resulted  in  some  oats 
heading  short.    Recent  rains  have,  "been  very  beneficial  in  Minnesota  where  coil 
moisture  had  "been  so  dry  that  growth  was  retarded.     Clinton  and  other  disease- 
resistant  varieties  are  being  used  on  a  substantial  part  of  the  acreages  in  the 
mid-Western  States.  { 

Outside  of  the  Forth-Central  States,  conditions  have  been  moderately  favorable 
in  most  areas.     However,  cool  weather  and  heavy  local  rains  during  May  adversely 
affected  the  crop  in  some  South-Central  States.     In  Texas,  seedirigs  were  interrupted 
by  unfavorable  weather  but  conditions  since  have  been  extremely  favorable  and"  • . 
yields  arc  expected  to  be  considerably  above 'average.    Oklahoma  prospects  improved 
during  May;  favorable  yields  are  now  indicated  despite  local  damage  by  recent 
he-avy  rains  and  hail, 

5AIJ..SY?     Conditions  as  of  June  1  indicate  a.  barley  crop  of  about  283  million 

bushels.     This  compares  with  317  million  bushels  last  year  and  the 
average  of  305  million  bushels.     The  expected  decline  in  production  this  year 
is  due  primarily  to  the  smaller  acreage,  because  yield  prospects  are  mostly 
goodo    The  increased  use  of  disease-resistant  varieties  is  contributing  to 
higher  yields. 

In  most 'States,  weather  has  been  generally  favorable  both  for  winter  and 
spring  barley.    Reports  from  Minnesota.,  Wisconsin*  Michigan,  and  the  Dakotas, 
chief  producing  States  of  malting  barley,,  indieatc  that  planting  intentions 
were  realized  and  that  the  crop  is  making  satisfactory  progress.    Cool  weather 
and  lack  of  sunshine  during  April  and  early  May  caused  "yellowing"  in  some  areas, 
particularly  in  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska-.     However,  weather  in  these  areas 
during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  May  was  favorable  for  normal  development. 
In  California.,  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  only  fair  because  of  prolonged  dry 
weather,  ano  rather  light  test  weights  are  indicated  for  barley  already  harvest  od« 

♦ 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  yield  prospects  are  good.    Weather  was  favorable 
during  seeding  time  and  subsoil  moisture  has  been  adequate.    Harvest  of  -winter 
barley  is  progressing  in  the  Southern  States,  * 

JiYJJS    Production  of  rye  is  estimated  at  21,557*000  bushels  compared  with  26,388,000 

bushels  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average  of  35-,109»000  bushels.     The  * 
current  estimate  is  about  2  -percent  higher  than  the  May  1  forecast.  Indicated 
production  for  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  is  unchanged  from  a 
month  ago,    Nebraska,  Oklahoma s  Texas  and  most  States  in  the  western  region 
showed  improvement  during  May.     The  indicated  yield  is  13.0  bushels  per  acre 
compared  with  12.6  bushels  a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  12.1  bushels. 

Hye  generally  developed  well  during  May,     Dry  soil  moisture  conditions  in 
the  North  Central  and  Western  Regions  wore  generally  relieved  by  rainfall  curing 
late  May  except  in  southeastern  North  Dakota,    plants  arc  starting  to  head  in 
northern  areas  and  harvesting  is  in  progress  in  southern  States,    losses  havo 
been  relatively  light  although  some,  damage  from  hail  and  leaf  rust  has  occurred 
in  local  areas. 
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COMMERCIAL  APH.ES S     The  Nation's  1949  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  average  or 

slightly  above,  according  to  June  1  condition  reports  from 
apple  grovrers  in  commercial  areas.    Expected  low  production  of  Baldwin  and  York 
varieties  and  good  crops  of  Delicious,,  and  Mcintosh,  highlight  the  early  season 
prospects,    ^he  season  continues  well  advanced  in  the  northeast  and  far  West  — 
fully  a  week  ahead  of  last  year's  schedule  —  but  is  about  even  with  last  year  in 
the  Appalachian  area  :<aai&TO#dw6*Ti» 

In  Mw„=3iSlfifid5  an  above— average  ap^le  crop  is  estpected.    Weather  has  been 
favorable  to  check  scab  development.  Baldwin  variety  has  set  a  light  crop. 

Mcintosh  are  fairly  heavy,  and  a  generally  good  crop  has  been  set  on  trees  of 
Cortland  and  Wealthy  varieties,     the  set  on  Delicious  trees  varies  from  light  to 
heavy,  with  Northern  Spy  prospects  rather  light.    Growers  indicate  the  "June  drop" 
is  expected  to  be  heavier  than  usual  because  of  heavy  frosts  while  trees  were  in 
bloom.    ITew  York  growers  report  that  pollination  weather  was  ideal.    Set  of  bloom  , 
was  heavv  on  all  varieties  except  Baldwin  and  Wealthy  in  western  New  York,  and 
Baldwin,  Delicious,  and  Northern  3-oy  in  the  Hudson  Valley,    An  average  crop  is  in 
prospect.    Scab  appears  to  be  under  control,  and  spray  programs  have  been  success- 
ful in  checking  the  first  brood  of  the  red-banded  leaf  roller.    In  Hew  Jersey,  first 
picking  of  Transparent  and  Starr  varieties  will  begin  about  the  first  week  of  July, 
Prospects  for  late  varieties  are  above  average  except  that  Some  Beauty  .trees  show 
a  spotted  set  of  fruit.    In  Pennsylvania,  hail  on  Hay  22  damaged  many  apples  in 
the  commercially  important  south- -central  counties.    Orchards  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania set  a  heavy  crop  of  apples  on  all  but  Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  trees.  On 
June  1,  the  State's  cro ^  prospects  were  slightly  below  average. 

Maryland  apple  crop  prospects  were  averrge  or  above  on  June  1,  but  a  heavy 
drop  had  started.     J-he  Virginia  aprale  crop  is  expected  to  be  considerable  below 
average  but  nay  equal  the  production  of  last  year.     The  light  set  of  York  and 
Wine sap  apples  was  due  chiefly  to  unfavorable  weather  and  poor  pollination,  al- 
though this  is  also  the  off year  for  York  production.    In  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
growers  report  that  freezing  weather  from  April  15  to  20  caused  very  heavy  damage 
to  fruit  buds.    Golden  Delicious  have  set  fairly  heavy  in  all  districts  and  a 
large  crop  of  summer  varieties  is  in  prospect.     In  West  Virginia,  apple  prospects 
are  slightly  better  than  last  year  but  well  below  average.     The  York  crop  will  be 
light  in  all  areas.    Set  of  fruit  is  spotty  on  other  varieties.    The  Forth  Carolina 
crop  suffered  severe  frost  damage  in  mid-April  and  J\i.ne  1  prospects  indicate  about 
half  an  average  crop* 

In  Ohio,  production  prospects  are  above-average  with  only  Delicious  and 
Stayman  varieties  generally  showing  a  light  set  of  fruit.    The  Illinois  apple  crop 
is  .developing  rapidly.     Transparent s  are  expected  to  move  to  markets  in  volume 
during  the  period  June  15  to  25.    Jonathan  and  Wine sap  treos  set  only  light  to 
moderate  crops,  but  the  total  State  crop  is  expected  to  be  above  average.  Michigan 
ap-ole  prospects  are  above  average  but  the  set  of  fruit  is  spotty  in  many  localities. 
In  Wisconsin T  Mcintosh  and  Wealthy  varieties  were  damaged  by  frost  but  the  set  on 
Greening  trees  is  fairly  good.    Missouri  and  Kansas  apple  crops  are  in  generally 
good  condition  with  production  prospects  above  average.     In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
apple  crops  have  made  favorable- progress  during  May. 

Wasningtpn  State  apr>le  prospects  on  June  1  were  reported  by  growers  to  be 
generally  above  average  but  considerably  below  1947  production.     Sub- zero  tempers 
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tuTes  last  winter  killed  many  dormant  fruit  "buds,  especially  in  the  Okanogan 
district.    Jonathan,  ^omev Beauty,  Stayman,  and  Kewtown  varieties  show  a  spotty  set 
of  fruit,  "but  Standard,  Eed,  and  Golden  Delicious  crop  prospects  ere  generally  ;:ood. 
The  Wine  sap  variety  set  a  fair  crop  in  "both  Wenatchee  and  Yakima  districts.  Good 
growing  weather  to  date  will  favoT  normal  sizing  of  fruit.    Apple  thinning  started 
about  June  1  in  the  lower  valleys*    In  California  fall  and  winter  varieties  show 
a  good  set  of  fruit,  hut  Gravenstein  prospects  are  less  favorable*    The  total  crop 
for  the  Stet©i  however,  is  expected  to  he  above  average.    Oregon  apile  crop  profJ~ 
poets  appear  to  he  slightly  "below  average.'*   This  is  due  to  the  irregular  set  on 
Ivowtown  trees  in  the  Hood  River  district.    The  Delicious  crop  is  very  promising  in 
all  districts  as. are  prospects  for  most  varieties  in  western  Oregon.    In  Colorado 
apple  prospects  show  improvement  over  1948  and  may  he  average  or  "bettor.  The 
Fremont  County  crop  should  he  double  last  year's  small  production  and  the  Delta 
County  crop  is  expected  to  be  substantially  larger.    In  Idaho,  apple  prospects  are 
below  average  but  slightly  above  those  of  last  year.    Winter-damage  to  Home  Beauty 
trees  have  reduced  production  prospects  especially  in  the  Mesa  and  Payette  areas. 
Delicious  trees  were  also  slightly  damaged,  but  carry  a  fair  sized  crop.  Apple 
prospects  in  Montana  and  Utah  are  also  below  average  with  many  trees  badly  damaged 
by  winter-killing.    Prospects  in  New  Mexico  are  for  an  above-average  crop. 

PEACHES;     The  United  States  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  77,133,000  buah^La— 18  percent 

more  than  the  1948  crop  but  6  percent  below  two  years  ago  and  11  percent 
1  below  the  record-large  1946  crop.     The  10-year  average  production  is  68,947,000 
bushels.    Production  is  indicated  to  be  above  last  year  in  all  regions.    The  crop 
in  the  10  Southern  States,  however,  is  again  very  short. 

The  season  on  June  1  was  about  as  advanced  as  last  year  and  average  in  all 
areas  except  in  northeastern  States,  where'  it  was  about  a  week  earlier  than  last 
year.  • 

Production  prospects  for  the  10  Southern  States  are  now  indicated  at  14,330,000 
bushels— 2  percent  more  than  the  1948  crou  but  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  1947 
production,  and  about  four-fifths  of  average. 

In  Georgia,  prosoects  declined  during  May  and  the  crop  is  now  estimated  at 
2,730,000  bushels— 3  percent  below  last  year  and  less  than  half  of  the  1947  pro- 
duction.    The  central  Georgia  area,  including    Meriwether  ,  Upson,  Pike,  Spalding, 
Coweta,  and:  adjoining  counties,  will  ship  more  peaches  than  in  1948,  -when  the  pro- 
duction was  very  short.    Production  is  very  light  in  north  Georgia.    In  south 
Georgia,  very  few  early  varieties  will  be  shipped  from  the  area  south  of  Macon. 
The  Alberta  crop  is  also  very  light  in  this  section.    Hileys  will  make  up  a  lar.;cr 
portion  of  the  shipments  from  the  Ft.  Valley  and  Montezuma  areas  than  usual. 
Current,  prospects  indicate  that  the  "marketing  season  for  Elbert  as  will  start  in 
central  Georgia  about  a  week  earlier  than  in  the  southern  area.    Hileys  should 
begin  to  reach  the  market  by  June  20,  and  Elbert as  should  be  moving  by  July  10. 

# 

The  South  Carolina  crop  prospect  is  for  2,739,000  bushels — 13  percent  less 
than  last  year  and  only  two-fifths  of  the  State's  record-large  1947  crop.  Jubilees 
should  move  to  market  about  June  20,  Hale  Havens  and  Hileys  about  July  1,  and  El- 
bert as  start  about  mid-July.    The  North  Carolina  crop  is  forecast  at  1,660,000 
bushels,  practically  the  same  as  last  year  but  less  than  three*fifths  of  the  1947 
crop.     The  crop  varies  greatly  among  orchards. 
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In  Arkansas .  production  is  forecast  at  2,376,000  bushels,     Shifi  is  4  percent 
below  last  gear's  hardest  but  9  percent  above  average,    prospects  are  favorable  in 
all  areas  but  especially  so  at  Clarksvillea    'i'he  moisture  supply  is  adequate  except  " 
in  the  Nashvilie-Highlaiid  area,  where  rain  is  needed.     Harvest  is  expected  about 
the  same  time  as  last  year,  from  mid-July  to  early  August, 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States?  production  is  indicated,  considerably  above 
last  year  and  average.     In  comparison  with  last  year,  the  crop  size  ranges  from 
about  the  same  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  over  one-sixth  above  in  Delaware 
and  New  York,  about  one- third  above  in  Maryland,  and  nearly  two-thirds  above  in 
Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  crop  was  short  last  year.     In  Virginia,  Augusta 
and  Rockingham  counties  have  lighter  crops  than  other  commercial  counties.  3£Lberta, 
harvest  in  southern  Virginia  counties  is  expected  to  start  about  July  20.  In 
Pennsylvania .  prospects  are  very  good  in  the  Berks-Lehigh  area,  .moderate  in  Adams, 
Cumberland,  Pranklin,  and  York  counties,  and  rather  short  in  Erie  county* 

Total  production  in  the  North  Central.  States  is  forecast  at  9,103,000  bushels- 
-nearly  one- third  above  last  year  and  average.     In  Ohio,  prospects  are  favorable 
in  Ottawa  County  and  other  western  parts  of  the  State,,  but  frosts  lowered  production 
prospects  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State*    The  Indiana  crop  is  uniformly  heavy, 
With  production  indicated  ono-third  above  last  year.     The  Illinois  crop,  forecast 
at  2,168,000  bushels ,  is  about  50  percent  above  last  year.    Pcdbirds  will  start 
about  June  20  in  the  early  areas  and  Elberta  harvest  is  expected  early  in  August. 
The  Michigan  crop  of  '[-,015,000  'bushels  is  one-fourth  greater  than  last  year  .rn.it  • 
varies  greatly  between  Orchards,  due  to  low  winter  arid  spring '  temperatures.- 

Production  in  the  Western  States,  at  ^3,392,000  bushels,  is  one-fifth  above 
last  year  and  about  one-fourth  above  average.     The  California  clingstone  crop'  is  • 
forecast  at  2-':-, 5^', 000  bushels. — a  record-large  tonnage.     This  is  about  one-fifth 
above  last  year  -and  two-fifths  above  average.     The  crop  of  California  freer: tones 
is  also  very  large.     Production  is  forecast  at  11,501,000  bushels — one-fourth 
above  last  year  and  6  percent  above  average.     The  acreage  of  clingstone  varieties 
has  increased  nearly  one- third  during  the  last  10  years,  while  the  acreage  of  the 
freestone  varieties  has  remained  about  the  same,     The  Washington  crop  is  nearly 
ono- third  above  last  year  and  average.     The  crop  is  uniformly  good  except  in  the 
Chelan-Okanogan  areas  where  prospects  arc  poor  to  fair.     53a e  Colorado,  crop  is 
forecast  at  2,270,000  bushels — -being  exceeded  only  by.  the  record- large  crop  of 
2, 3 72 ,.000  bushels  in  19^5.     The  Mesa  County  area,  which  had  a  record  crop  last 
year,  is  moderately  smaller  this  year,  but  the  Delta  County  crop,  which  was  almost 
a  total  failure  in  19*f8,  is  very  good,  this  yearr    Production  is  indicated  above  , 
last  year  in  Oregon,  Hew  Mexico,  and  Idaho f  and  below  in  Utah. 

P5AES:     The  19^9  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  33,656,000  bushels— 28  percent  above 

last  year's  production,  9  percent  above  the  1938-^7  average,  but  5  percent 
below  the  record  production  of  35,312,000  bushels  harvested  in  19^7°     In  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  pear  production  is  forecast  at  27, 151  $000  bu\shels  represent- 
ing 81  percent  of  the  prospective  national  crop,    partlett  pears  in- these  States 
arc  forecast  at  20,128,000  bushels,  or  k-91,000  tons,  which  is  3^  percent  above 
last  season's  short  crop  and  17  percent  above  the  10-year  average.     Other  varieties, 
mostly  winter  pears,  are  estimated  at  7,023,000  bushels-— 17  percent  above  last 
year,  but  12  percent  below  the  large  crop  harvested  in  19^7» 
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In  gashing  con,  the  Barbl^tt  pear  crop  is  abn  it  average 5  estimated  at 
5,525,000  bushels*.    This,  is  13  percent  below  the  crop  cf  1947— bat  is  41  percent 
above  last  year's  small  crop.    A  year  ago,  many  pear  trees  were  desti  oyed  by  lire 
blight,  but  this  menace  has  been  checked  in  both  the  Yakima  ard  Vena  tehee  districts 
and  orchards  are  now  genera xly  in  healthy  growing  condition*    The  winter  pear  crop 
is  only  slightly  smaller  than  .a  year  ago*  /  The  set  of  D'-hujcu  pears  is  somewhat 
spotty  in  many  orchards  but  a  fairly  uniform  crop  is  indicated  for  other-  varieties. 

The  Oregon  winter  pear  crop  is  expected  to  be  exceeded  only  by  the  a  ops  of 
1946  and  1947.    D'Anjoa,  3osc,  Cornice  and  'Winter  Nell  is  trees  are  generally,  well 
loaded  with  frtiit  in  both  the  Rogue  River  and  Hood  River  districts.    Some  jog:  treoc 
in  both  districts  have  been  top-grafted  to  other  varieties c    be r tie tt  pear  produc- 
tion in  Oregon  this  year  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1948  crop  by  slightly  over 
13 j 000  tons,  with  every  important  producing  area  showing  an  increase  over  last  year. 

In  Calif ornia^  a  record  crop  of  Bar  tie tt  pears  is  expected-    £  rsther  heavy 
drop  from  heavily  loaded  trees  slightly  reduced  prospects  during  May  in  som 
localities  but  generally  the  set  of  fruit  is  uniform  and  heavy 0    It  is  expected  that 
fresh  market  shipments  of  Bartletts  will  begin  the  second  week  of  July.    'J '.her  pears, 
in  California,  especially  the  Hardy  variety  show  good  to  excellent  crop  prospects* 

New  York  pear  orchards  carried,  e  heavy  bloom  on  all  varieties,  but  frost 
damaged  the  crop  in  some  districts °    June  1  prospects  indicate  a  crop  slightly  above 
average.     In  Michigan,  the  1949  pear  crop  is  expected  to  triple  the  short  crop  of 
last  year  and  exceed  average  production  about  il  percent*    Set  of  fruit  is  lighter 
in  the  Grand  Traverse  region  than  in  other  commercial  pear  districts. 

GPiiPES s     In  California,  conditions  continue  favorable  for  a  large  crop  of  all  three 

classes  of  grapes  —  wine,  table,  and  raisin*    The  crop  is  developing  a 
little  later  than  usual,  especially  in  the  Desert  Valleys  areas  where  ul  e  i  .ret 
shipments  of  Thompson  seedless  grapes  originate-.    First  movement  of  Desert  Valleys 
grapes  is  expected  about  mid -June.     In  Washington,  some  new  acreage  is  coming  into 
bearing  this  year,     This  will  be  partially  offset  by  some  acreage  that  was  frozen 
out  last  winter.     The  bloom  was  heavy  and4.  except  for  a  minor  amount  of  winter 
damage,  prospects  are  favorable. 

In  the  Groat  Lakes  area,  May  frosts  caused  light  damage,  especially  in  bhe 
area  adjacent  to  Lake  Frio,    however ,  the  damage  does  not  appear  enoagh  to 
materially  affect  the  crop  sizes     Bloom  is  expected  in  most  areas  about  mid-June* 
In  Michigan,  some  damage  was  reported  from.  May  frosts  but  the  principal  injury  is 
the  result  of:  earlier  cold  spells.    Condition  is  spotty  with  damage  heaviest  in 
Van  Buren  County.    Present  conditions  suggest  an  above-average  crop  but  below  last 
yearc     In  northwest  Arkansas;,  grape  prospects  are  uniformly  good.    Vineyards  have 
had  an  abundance  of  moisture,  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation,  and  are  . 
well  loaded  with  clusters.: 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES ;-     The  California  plum  crop  is  estimated  at  94  thousand  to  is— 

two-fifths  more  than  the  1948  harvest  and  about  one-fourth  above 
average o    Early  movement  of  Beauties  began  May  28  and  is  progressing  more  rapidly 
than  last  year.     Conditions  to  date  indicate  that  the  Michigan  plum  crop  will  oe 
above  tho  crops  of  the  past  two  years  and  above  average*    Some  frost  damage  has 
been  reported  in  kllegan  County*. 
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California  dried  prune  production  is  estimated  at  173  thousand  tons — 5  per- 
cent below  1948  and  14  percent  below  average.     The  bloom  was  very  heavy,  but  there 
has  also  been  a  heavy  shed  of  fruit  forms  and  good  sizes  are  expected  to  develop. 
In  the  western  parts  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  where  prunes  are  produced . primarily 
for  processing,  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  the  short  crops  of  the 
past  two  years.    Many  of  the  orchards  in  this  area  are  old  and  neglected,  and  some 
pulling  of  trees  takes  place  each  year.     In  the  eastern  parts  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  in  Idaho,  where  prunes  are  produced  primarily  for  fresh  market,  a 
relatively  large  crop  appears  in  prospect--probably  about  the  same  size  crop  as 
last  year  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon,  and  somewhat  larger  in  Idaho  end  eastern 
Washington. 

CITRUS:     On  June.  1,  groving  conditions  were  generally  favorable  in  all  citrus  areas 

of  the-  country.     In  Florida,  very  dry  conditions  were  relieved  in  late 
May  and  early  June  by  showers  in  most  citrus  areas.     In  Texa s ,  citrus  trees  are 
making  some  recovery  from  the  severe  January  freeze,  especially  older  trees  that 
had  been  well  cared  for.     Removal  of  trees  is  continuing  and  additional  groves  will 
be  taken  out  this  summer,     during  May,  growing  conditions  were-favorable.  Rain 
was  generally  adequate  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  but  irrigation  was 
necessary  the  second  half  of  May.    %ter  for  irrigation  is  plentiful.  Although 
considerable  recovery  from,  the  freeze  is  taking  place,  the  extensive  loss  of  .trees 
.and  killing  of  buds  and  wood  means  an  extreme I7/  short  Texas  citrus  oron  for  the 
1949r50  season.     In  California,  both  orange  and  grapefruit  trees  have  made  very 
good  recovery,  from  the  cold  winter.     The  1949  bloom  has  passed  with  a  .generally 
adequate  set  of  fruit.     The  recovery  of  lemon  trees  from  the  cold  winter  h8s  been 
considerably  slower  than  that  for  oranges  and  grapefruit.     Lemon  twigs  defoliated 
by  the  cold  are  not  setting. much  bloom.     There  has  been  considerable  pulling  of 
grapefruit  trees  in  the  Imperial  Valley*     In  general,  the  effect  of  the  freeze-  on 
1949-50  California  citrus  crops  seems  to  have  been"  rather  limited  for  oranges  and 
grapefruit  and  good  sized  crops  seem  likely,  but  smaller  lemon  crop  than  usual 
seems  indicated.     In  Arizona;  low  winter  temperatures  do  not  now  appear  to  have 
seriously  damaged  trees  and  the  1949-50  bloom  and  set  of  fruit  is  good. 

The  estimates  of  the  1948-49  United  States  citrus  crops  in  comparison  with 
1947-48  production  are  as  follows:     oranges  97.8  million  boxes--down  12  percent, 
grapefruit  46.2  million  boxes--down  25  percent,  and  California  lemons  9,1  million 
boxes — down  29  percent. 

About  25  million  boxes  of  oranges  were  available  for  use  after  June  1  this 
year,  including  21  million  boxes  of  California  Valencias  (for  harvest  this  summer 
and  fall)  and  nearly  4. million  boxes  of  Florida  Valencias.     Harvest  was  completed 
. in  other  States.     Last  season  about  30  million  boxes  were  used  after  June  1, 
including  24  million  boxes  of  California  Valencias  and  6  million  boxes  of  Florida 
Valencias.    About  2  million  boxes  of  grapefruit,  including  1.25  million  boxes  of 
California  summer  grapefruit  and  about '800,000  boxes  of  Florida  grapefruit,  were  \ 
available  for  use  after  June  1.     This  compares  -with  about  4. 5  million  boxes  actually 
utilized  last  year  after  June  1,  consisting  of  about  .2  million  boxes  Florida, 
0,5  million  boxes  Texas,  1.5  million  boxes  California,  and  about  0.5  million  boxes 
Arizona.     Lemon  supplies  will  be  very  short  during  late  surrner  and  early  autumn. 
Present  indications  suggest  about .  4  million  boxes  available  after  June  1,  in 
comparison  with  7  million  boxes  a  year  ago. 

CHERRIES :  Sweet  Varieties:    A  record- large  crop  of  120,300  tons  -  is'  forecast" 

from  June  1  conditions.     This  is  51  percent  above  the  1948  production 
and  40  percent  above    average.      The  California    crop  of  37,000  tons  (15,800 
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tons  of  Royal  Anns  and  21,200  tons  of  other  varieties)  has  been  exceeded  only  by 
the  38,000  ton  crop  harvested  in  1045.    "BarVe'st  is  progressing  rapidly.  Shipments 
out<r.of-3tate  averaged  a  little  more  than  30  cars  per  day  the  first  week  in  June. 
This  year's  crop  is  nearly  three-fifths* .  larger  than  the  1948  harvest.  Washington 
has  a  record-large  sweet  cherry    crop  of  37,400  tons--three-f ourths  above  last 
year  and  nearly  one-half  above  average,     harvest  was  scheduled  to  start  the  second 
week  in  June  end  will  be  in  full  swing  the  latter  part  of  the  month.    The  Oregon 
crop  of  28-,000  tens  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  31,000  ton-crop  harvested  in 
1946,  and  is  about  one-half  greater  than  last  year.    Fresh  market  shipments  are 
expected  from  the  Kilton-Freewat er  and  The  Dalles  districts  the  second  week  in 
June,  and  from  the  Rood  River  Valley  about  June  25 n     The  Idaho  crop  is  forecast 
about  one-tenth  larger  than  last  year  and  about  three-fourths  above  average, 
harvest 'will  start  in  the  Emmet t  Valley  about  mid- June.     The  Utah  crop  is  reported 
slightly  below  last  year  but  a  little  over  one-tenth  above  average. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  States,  spring  frosts  reduced  prospects  somewhat,  but 
the  June  1  forecast  for  these  States   (hT»Y»,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.)  is  about  one-tenth 
above  the  1948  harvest c 

Sour  varieties:     Production  of  sour  cherries  is  forecast  at  100,590  tons  — 
one-fourth  less  than  the  record-large  l!.-48  crop,  but  about  one-sixth  above  average. 
Spring  frosts  were  damaging  to  sour  cherries,  especially  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
June  1  conditions  indicated  for  Wisconsin  a  crop  only  one-half  of  the  record- 
large  1948  crop  and  for  Hew  York  only  three-fifths  of  the  above -average  1948  crop. 
In  general,  the  best  J\iew  York  prospect  is  nearest 'Lake  Ontario,-  '  In  Door  County, 
Wisconsin,  frost  damage  is  greatest  in  low  lands  and  in  other  places  where  the 
air  drainage  was  poor.    Some  orchards  lost  their  entire  crop,  while  others  have 
a  very  good  crop.     The  Pennsylvania  crop  is  indicated  about  one-tenth  above  last 
year  and  nearly  one-third  above  average,     In  Michigan,  production  is  indicated 
about  three-fourths  of  last  year.     In  these  Eastern  States  the  forecast  on  June  1 
is  uncertain  as  the  drop  has  not  yet  taken  place.    Also  limited  frost  damage 
occurred  to  Michigan  cherries  on  June  8.    Another  report  will  be  released  on 
June  21  based  on  June  15  conditions. 

APPTC OTS :     The  1949  apricot  crop  in  the-  3  important  producing  States  (California, 
Washington,  and  Utah)  is  forecast  at  226,600  tons — 8  percent  less  tran 
the  1948  production  but  about  average „ 

California  production,  at  192  thousand  tons,  is  12  percent  below  1948  and 
5  percent  below  average.    A  few  early  apricots  for  fresh  market  started  to  move 
in  late  May  ■.    Fresh  shipments  will  increase  thoughout  June,     The  Washington  crop, 
at  27  thousand  tons,  is  forecast  about  one-third  above  both  last  year  and  average. 
The  sot  is  uniformly  good  in  main  commercial  valleys.;     Fresh  shipments  of 
L"borparks  should  start  the  last  week  of  June,  but  movemert  is  not  expected  to  be 
heavy  until  mid-July .    Utah  production  is  indicated  at  7,600  tons-4  percent  ebovc 
last  year  and  36  percent  above  average,    Carlot  movement  is  expected  to  start  the 
last  week  of  June, 

FIPS  AND  OLIVES:     California  fig  orchards  are  in  good  condition  and  the  young 

fruit  is  making  good  progress. 


California  olive  trees  had  a  heavy  bloom,  Vut  a  very  heavy  shedding  is 
taking  place  * 
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ALM0MD5,  MBSigSJIB  .gtLjSkSSi    A  large  tonnage  of  California  almonds  is  indicated 

for  19 -19.  ••  AD. though  the  set  of  nufcs  varies  greatly 
rimong  orchards  and  amcng  trees  within  ordhard^all  important  commercial  areas  now 
jiave  a  good  crop  in  prospect* 

The  .Qallfprnja  galjgrfe  crop  is  forecast  at  67,000  tons  and,  if  realized,  would 
establish  a  new  record.    The  1948  c^op  totaled  61,000  tons  and  the  10-year  average 
58,290  tons.    In  Oregon  there  was  no  serious  winter  injury  to  walnut  trees  and 
conditions  to  June  1  were  favorable. 

Although  there  was  some  winter  injury,  June  1  condition  of  Oregon  filberts 
is  reported  83  percent  of  normal  in  comparison  with  73  percent  on  June  1,  1948  and 
she  average  of  78  percent,    In  Washington,  the  set  of  nuts  is  poor  and  condition  is 
reported  only  44  percent  of  normal  in  comparison  with  47  percent  a  year  ago  and 
Che  10-year  average  of  68  percent. 

SAKLY  POTATOES:    Condition  of  potatoes  in  the  early  and  intermediate  States,  is 

reported  at  86  percent,  or  the  same  as  the  record-high  condition 
reported  Jane  1,  1946.    The  reported  condition  is  4  points  higher  than  on  Jane  1, 
L948  and  9  points  above  the  June  1  average.     Condition  is  unusually  favorable  in 
New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  and  California;  very  good  in  Mbrth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
i'ennessee,  and  about  average  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.    Only  in 
Louisiana  is  the  condition  below  average. 

Exceptionally  high -yields  of  winter  and  early  spring  commercial  crops  have  been 
harvested  in  Florida.    The  late  spring  commercial  deal  is  about  over  in  Louisiana, 
ilabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.    The  California  crop  is  expected  to  equal 
bhe  previous  record-high  yield  harvested    in  1947.    Movement  from  that  State  reached 
a  peak  about  the  first  of  June  and  heavy  supplies  will  bo  available  throughout 
this  month.    Heavy  supplies  will  also  be  available  from  Morth  Carolina  during  June, 
iovement  of  the  commercial  late  spring  croo  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  will  also  be  active  during  June,  but  the  commercial  acreage 
In  each  of  these  States  is  small.    Dry  weather  during  fey  retarded  development  of 
aotatoes  in  some  areas,  especially  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  in 
seme  areas  of  Alabama. 

The  commercial  crop  for  .summer  harvest  in  the  early  and  intermediate  States 
promises  exceptionally  high  yields*    The  farm  crop  of  early  potatoes  has  also 
developed  satisfactorily  in  these  States.    Mean-record  yields  of  commercial  early 
potatoes  are  in  prospect  in  Virginia  and  Mew  Jersey,  the  heavy  producing  States 
in  this  group.    Harvest  of  the  Virginia  crop  was  Just  getting  under  way  the  first 
of  June.    The  Hew  Jersey  crop  is  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,.  In 
Kansas  and  Missouri, the  commercial  crop  was  planted  late  but  developed  very  satis- 
factorily during  May  and  excellent  yields  are  in  prospect.    The  Kentucky  crop  has 
(made  very  satisfactory  development,  but  in  the  Louisville  area  the  commercial  crop 
was  beginning  to  need  additional  moisture  on  June  1. 

HAY;    The  June  1  reported  condition  of  all  growing  hay  crops  was  3  points  higher 

than  a  year  ago  and  the  ten-year  average.    The  present  June  1  condition  of  86 
percent  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  and  equaled  once  since  1929. 

In  general,  the  June  1  condition  of  hay  crops  was  well  above  average  in  the 
Inter-mountain  and  Great  Plains  regions,  where  hay  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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crops «    Reported  condition  v/n&  also  much  above  average  on  June  1  in  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  States  tr cm  Conr.ecticrt  to  Ala heme  and  Tennessee •»    On  the  other  hand, 
June  i  condition  of  'hay  was  below  average  in  such  important  hay  States  as  Illinois, 
Iowa ,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Montana  as  well  as  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Florida >    Slow  growth  because  of  dry  or  cold  weather  seems  to  be 
the  principal  reason  Tor  the  relatively  low  condition  in  these  States*  Excellent 
hay  growing  weather  occurred  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  region  where  lack  of 
rainfall  often  is  e  limiting  factor  in  hay  production* 

The  June  1  condition  of  alfalfa  hay  was  90  percent,  5  points  rbove  average. 
The  clover -timothy  hay  crop  has  not  done  as  well  as  alfalfa  this  spring,  especially 
in  some  of  the  Forth -Central  Slates  where  much  of  it  is  grown.    The  U.  S.  condition 
ol  clover-timothy  was  only  average  on  June  1.    Wild  hay  prospects  now  are  generally 
good  to  excellent  with  the       S.  average  condition  4  points  above  .average  •> 

The  situation  on  June  le  as  reflected  by  reported  condition,  indicates  that 
the  S»  yield  ol'  all  hoy  per  acre  in  1949  will  be  a  little  above  average.  Total 
production  may  be  not  far  from  101  million  tons,  depending  somewhat  on  how  much 

acreage  farmers  finally  decide  to  harvest  for  hay« 

PASTURES- a    Farm  pastures  on  June  1  this  year  were  among  the  best  of  recent  years 

and  were  furnishing  an  abundance  of  green  feed  for  livestock  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country.     The  condition  of  pastures  averaged  88  percent  of  normal, 
six  points  higher  than  a  year  ago 'and  only  one  point  below  the  quarter  century 
high  of  83  percent  established  en  June  1,  1944.    Other  recent  years  of  especially 
good  June  1  pastures  comparable  with  this  year  include  1947,  1942 «  end  1927, 
Reserves  of  grass  in  excess  of  current  needs  were  generally  available  in  pastures 
on  June  1  and,  with  the  aid  of  late  May  and  early  Juno  rains  in  many  areas, 
prospects  for  early  summer  pasture  feed  are  good  except  for  spotted  areas  in  the 
Southeast,  western  Great  Lake  ana  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Montana  the  infest 
Coast  States. 

Along  the  central  and  northern  Atlantic  Seaboard,  pastures  were  uniformly 
good  to  excellent  as  shown  by  the  pasture  map  on  page  4o     In  Rhode  Island,  Lhis 
year's  condition  of  100  percent  of  normal  has  been  equaled  only  once  in  the  last 
48  years.     In  most  other  New  England  States  pasture  condition  was  above  average 
and  a  little  better  than  a  year  ago.     In  Maryland. :and  Virginia,  pastures  were,  the 
best  for  June  1  in  30  years  or  more  and  in  New  Jersey,  the  second  best.     In  New  Yor! 
and  Pennsylvania,  growth  of  pasture  feed  during  May  was  held  back  somewhat  by  dry 
weather  and  pastures  on  June  1,  although  generally  good,  were  not  too  well  supplied 
with  reserve  feedo     In  North  Carolina,  this  year's  pastures  equaled  the  best  in  a 
quarter  century  and  in  South  Carolina  were  the  b-.st  in  tvo  decades  except  for  1946. 
In  Georgia  pastures  were  far  better  than  a  year  ago  and  moderately  tetter  than 
average,  despite  dry  weather  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.     In  southern 
Alabama,  pastures  likewise  needed  rain  and  in  Florida  extremely  dry  weather  reduced 
June  1  condition  to  little  better  than  the  very  low  figure  a  year  ago. 

In  States  between  the  Alloghenies  and  the  Great  Plains,  pasture  condition  war 
rather  generally  good  to  excellent  except  in  the  western  Great  Lake  area,  In 
Tennessee,  June  1  green  feed  in  pastures  was  far  more  abundant  than  a  year  ago 
and  much  better  than  average  for  the  date.    In  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  pasture 
condition  was  moderately  above  both  last  year  and  average.     In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
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and  Illinois,  pastures  were  about  the  same  as  the  very  good  condition  a  year  agos 
and  in  Iowa,  appreciably  better  than  on  June  1,  19^8.     In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  however,  early  growth  of  pasture  feed  has  been  held  back  by  dry,  cool 
weather.    Areas  of  only  poor  to  fair  pastures  were  evident  in  central  and  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  west  central  and  east  central  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan.    Additional  rainfall  in  these  States  will  be  needed  to  main- 
tain growth  of  summer  pasture. feed. 

In  the  central  Great  Plains,  pastures  and  ranges  were  furnishing  exceptionally'' 
good  feed  for  livestock  %his  year,     In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  .June  1  pasture  condition 
was  the  highest  reported  since  1022  and  in  Nebraska  the  highest  in  30  years-.  In 
the  Dakotas,  there  were  some  areas  of  poor  pasture  due  to  dry  weather,  but  for  the 
States  as  a  whole  condition  was  above  average  for  June  1*    In  Texas,  Hew  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  early  season  rains  have  been  much  more  plentiful  than  in  most  recent 
years,  and  June  1  pasture  condition  equalled  or    exceeded  the  best  for  the  date 
since  19^1,    In  the  southeastern  two- thirds  of  Texas,  however  ?-  additional  moisture 
will  be  needed  to  assure  growth  of  summer  feed*    In  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming^ 
good  growing  conditions  during  May  developed  pastures  rapidly  and  their  condition 
was  well  abo";e  June  1  a  year  ago*'    In  Montana,  growth  of  pasture  and  range  feed 
has  been  retarded  by  dry  weather  with  very  poor  conditions  evident  in  the  north 
central  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State,     In  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon, 
dry  weather  has  held  back  pastu.ro  and  range  feed,  but  in  western  portions  of  the 
States  growth  has  been  fairly  good.    In  California  the  dry  spring  held  back  growth 
of  early  feed  and  May  rains  came  too  late  to  help- appreciably  at  lower  elevations. 
However,  prospects  for  summer  range  and  irrigated  pastures  were  improved, 

MILK  PKODJCTIOH:    May  milk  production  on  United  States  farms  is  estimated  at  11,838 

million  pounds,  about  2  percent  more  than  was  produced  in  May  1?48 
and  2  percent  above  the  1938-^7  May  average  of  11,686  million  pounds.     Milk  produc- 
tion per  cow  continued  at  a  record  rate,  aided  by  good  pastures,  liberal  grain 
feeding,  and  favorable  weather  throughout  most  of  the  United  States.     Per  capita 
production  of  milk  in  May  averaged  2.59  pounds  daily,  slightly  above  the  2.53  pounds 
for  May  l$liS  but  substantially  lower  than  the  May  average  of  2.77  pounds* 

On  June  1,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  reporters  averaged 
20.82  pounds.     This  was  b  percent  above  a  year  ago,  13  percent  above  the  10-year 
average  and  the  highest  June  1  production  per  cow  on  record.     Production  per  cow 
was  above  average  in  all  regions,  ranging  from  107  percent  in  the  Western  States 
to  117  percent  for  the  South  Atlantic  States,     Compared  with  June  1,  1948,  pro- 
duction per  cow  was  slightly  lower  in  the  Western  States  but  was  higher  in  all 
other  regions  as  follows:    3  percent  higher  in  the  West  Horth  Central,  5  percent 
in  the  East  Horth  Central  and  South  Atlantic ,  6  percent  in  the  South  Central, 
and  7  percent  in  the  Horth  Atlantic.     The  seasonal  increase  in : rate  of  milk  flow 
per  cow  from  May  1  to  June  1  amounted  to  13  percent,  about  equal  to  the  average 
seasonal  increase  for  this  period. 

Of  the  milk  cows  in  crop  correspondents'  herds  on  June  1,  77-0  percent 
were.. reported  being  milked-  This  compares  with  76.8  percent- a. .year  earlier 
and  the  10-year  average  of  76,1  percent-  The  seasonal  increase  in  percent- 
age of  cows  milked  from  May  to  June  1  was  3.1  percentage  points s  slightly 
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above  last  year  and  average*     In  all  regions  except  the  South  Central,  the  percent- 
age of  cows  milked  was  larger  than  average  for  June  1  and  in  all  regions,  except 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Western,  was  equal  to  or  above  last  yeare 

Estimated  Monthly  Milk  Production  on  Farms-,  Selected  States  l/ 
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1/    Monthly  dat  a  for  other  States  not  yet  available 0 


May  milk  production  per  cow  was  the  highest  of  record  for  12  of  the  23  States 
for  which  estimates  are  available  and  above  average  for  all  except  Montana,,  Total 
milk  production  in  May  was  also  the  highest  on  record  for  seven  States  -  Few  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  an"  Tennessee —  and 
was  above  the  1938-47  average  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California, 
Missouri,  and  Uta,h„    Due  to  sharply  reduced  number  of  milk  cows,  however,  total 
production  in  May  was  the  lowest  on  record  for  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and.  was  below 
average  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Forth.  Dakota,  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana  an*  Idaho. 
Wi scons ins 1  milk  production  in  May  totaled  1,771  million  pounds,  2  percent  above 
a  year  a°;o  and  12  percent  a.bove  average  for  the  month.    May  production  estimates  for 
some  other  leading  dairy  States  are*  Minnesota,  942  million  pounds;  Iowa,  b44 
million  pounds;  Michigan;  588  million  pounds*,  California?  563  million  pounds;  < 
Pennsylvania,  l'?8  million  pounds;    Ohid* -568  million  pound* ;  and ■  Illinois,  bb5  . 
million  pounds*' 

GBAnr    AFP  OTHER  GChCEFTFATES  PSD  TO  MILK  C0irS:  Farmers  continued  to  feed  grain  and 

concentrates  to  milk  co'-'s  more 
liberally  than  in  any  previous  year,  it  was  indicated  by  June  1  reports  from  crop 
correspondents o    Despite  excellent  pasture  feed  in  most  areas  this  year,  milk  cows 
in  reporters1  herds  were  fed  an  average  of  4.17  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concent- 
rates per  head  on  June  1,  14  percent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  the  highest  for  the 
date  in  six  years  of  record.    The  -previous  high  was  the  4.11  rounds  per  cow  report- 
ed on  June  1,  1945 e    On  the  two  previous  dates  this  ye:r  for  which  reports  are 
available —  February  1  and  April  .1  -  the  rate  of  feeding  was  likewise  the  Highest 
on  record  for  that  time  of  the  year.  Eetween  April  1  and  June  1  this  year,  the 
amount  of  grain  fed  per  cow  dropped  about  one-third,  as  it  usual,  at  the  opening  of 
the  grazing  season* 

Supplies  of  grain  on  farms  appear  generally  ample  and  costs  of  purchased  feed 
are  much  lower  than  a  year  agoP    The  value  per  100  pounds  of  concentrate  radons 
fed  to  milk  cows  in  milk-selling  areas  averaged  $3^15  for  May,  or  $1*12 
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lees  than  in  1948.     In  cream  selling  areas,  the  average  of  $2.68  was  #1.26  less 
than  in  May  last  year.  '  Both  milk-feed  end  butter fat* feed  price  ratios  for  May 
were  close  to  long-time  average  levels  but  more  favorable  for  feeding  than  in 
either  of  the  past  two  years. 

The  amount  of  grain  fed  per  milk  cow  on  June  1  was  especially  high  in  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  country.    In  the  West  North  Central,  South 
Central,  and  Western  regions,  new  high  records  for  the  date  Were  established  this 
year..     In  the  South  Atlantic  group  of  Spates,  the  rate  of  feeding  equaled  the 
previous  high,  and  in  the  East  North  Central,  it  was  exceeded  only  on  June  1,  1547, 
In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  quantity  fee.  per  cow  averaged  5.4  pounds ,  the 
highest  por  any  region,  but  was  less  than  ^reported  for  the  area  on  June  1,  of  botn 
1945  and  1948.  .  "  ...  "  . 

Seventy-five- percent  of  the  crop  reporters 1  herds  were  being  fed  some 
grain  or  other  concentrates  on  June  1,  this  year.    This  compares  with-  70  percent 
a  year  ago  and  a  range  of  68  to  76  percent  in  the  previous  four  years •  Among 
individual  States  the  percentage  of  herds- fed  grain  on  June  1  ranged  from  as  high 
as  98  percent  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  down  to  as  low  as  57  percent  in 
South  Dakota,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  5,845,000,000  eggs  in  May— 2  percent 

less  than  m  May  last  year,  but  2  percent  above  the 
1938-47  average.  . The  decrease,  this  year  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  layers  since  the 
rate  of  lay  was  about  the  same  in  both  years.    Egg  production  was  below  that  of 
last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  States, 
Where  production  was  up  2  and  4  percent  respectively.    Decreases  from  a  year  ago 
were  2  percent  in  the  South  Central,  3  percent  in  the  North  Central  and  4  percent  : 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States.    Egg  production  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year 
was  about  the  same  as  in. these  months  last  year.    The  rate  of  lay  has  averaged 
2  percent  above  the  same  period  last  year  but  the  number  of  layers  has  been  about 
2  percent  lower. 

Pate  of  egg  production  in  May  was  18,2  eggs  ..per  layer,  the  seme  as  in  May 
last  year,  compared  with  the  average  of  17.4  eggs.     Increases  in  the  rate  in  the 
West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  were  offset  by  decreases 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.    Rate  pur  layer  on  hand  during  the, first  5  months  of 
this  year  was  77.8  egg-,  compared  with  75.6  last  year  and  the  average  of  70.0  eggs. 

The  Nation's  farm  flock  averaged  321,897,000  layers  in  May,  2  percent  less 
than  in  May  last  year  and  also  2  percent  less  than  average.    There  were  fewer 
layers  than  last  year  in  all  areas  of  the  country  except  the  South  Atlantic  and 
the  West ,' where  increases  were  1  and  5  percent'  respectively «    Decreases  from  last 
year  were  2  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States  and 
4  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Central  States.     The  rate  of  culling 
so  far  this  year  has  been  about  5  percent  less  then  it  was  last  year,  but  8 
percent  heavier  than  the  10-year  average. 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms  June  1  are 
estimated  at  556,-054,000  —  14  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  2  percent 
belov;  average  holdings.      Young  chicken  holdings  were  ^considerably  above 
those  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  county.     Increases  from  a  year  ago 
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were  24  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  19  per  cert  in  the  '//est,  16  percent  in  the 
tfesfc  North  Central,  9  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  8  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States.    Although  there  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  all  areas  from  a  year  ago,  holdings  are  below  the  10-year  average  in  all 

areas  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  West* 

CHI  CKS  AND  YOUNG-  CHI  CKENS  ON  PAEMS  JUNE  1 

( Thousands) 


Year 


•North  0  E.  North  '  W.  North*  South 

•  •  i 

Atlantic"  Central    *  Central  'Atlantic 


South 
Central 


5  Western: 


United 
States 


Av.  1938-47 

1948 

1949 


65,664 
62,939 
78,349 


116,581 
103,535 
112,742 


175,308'  58,200 
142,009  53,204 
165,034  57,602 


113,033  40,428 
91,203  36,543 
98,700  43,627 


569,215 
439,483 
556,054 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-May  averaged  4384  cents  per 
dozen,  the  highest  price  for  the  month  in  41  years  of  record.  This  compares 
with  41*5  cents  a.  year  af.o  and  with  the  1938-47  average  of  26,3  cents.  Shell 
egg  markets  were  irregular  during  Kay,  As  the  month  advanced,  the  demand  for 
top  quality  stock  suitable  for  storing  nurposes  improved,  and  early  price  de- 
clines were  regained.  However,  average  and  poor  quality  eggs  continued  slow0 
dealers  continue  to  be  cautious  in  their  storing  operations. 

Chicken  prices  average  28.2  cents  per  pound  live  weight  on  May  15,  a  drop 
of  2.8  cents  from  the  April  15  price  of  31,0  cents.     1'his  compares  with  23„5 
cents  a  year  ago.    Markets  were  weak  and  prices  irregularly  lover  during  May. 
Market  prices  of  fowl  at  the  close  of  May  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier 
while  young  stock  showed  declines  of  10  to  12  cents  from  last  year's  levels. 
Storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  on  May  1,  1949  were  89  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  153  million  pounds  a  year.  ago.    Holdings  of  all  classes  of  poultry 
■jeie  sharply  below  last  year  with  fowl  and  roasters  showing  the  greatest  de- 
cline.. 

Turkey  prices  in  mid-May  average  36*9  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared 
with  37,3  cents  a  year  earlier  and  with  42.6  cents,  the  mid-April  price,  The 
peak  seasonal  movement  of  breeder  hens  on  the  Pacific  Coast  came  during  the  month. 
These  birds  moved  at  about  23  co  30  cents  nor  pound.    Movement  of  breeders  in 
the  mioWJest  and  Eastern  areas  continued  fairly  heavy  to  the  close  of  the  month. 
Storage  stocks  of  dressed  turkeys  on  May  1,  1949  were  36  million  pounds,  com- 
pared with  41  million;  pounds  last  year  and  a  5-year  average  of  61  million  pounds. 

The  mid-May  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  03.51 
per  100  pounds  compared  with  $4.64  cents  a  year  ago.    The  egg-feed  chickej>-feed 
and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  are  much  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

CP-OP  REPORTING  BOARD 
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I!  N  n  ED  $  Y  A  1  ES  UEPA«TWENT  Of  AG  RICUiTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  a^ricuulral  economics           Washington,  IV  C,, 

•as:  o'f  '  CHOP  R  E  P 6  R T  ,  M  G  BOARD  Jb&kJ&*Jl&L£-  ; 

„Melt.J^_:.......  $iGQ.  j..Wt;„.(W*} 

HIII|IIHItMM»»iniMII*«llM'lill^HIM*lllpi«l-Him« 


WIITSR  MAT 


Ac  r  e_3.£e_, 

...  _  X-i-^14  .Her  ^°£e—  -  

.5.^  _  -  ?rp.ducii(in_  _ 

State 

'»  Harvested 

Xndi- 

• 

:  Indi  « 

•Averse  * 

J 1938-^7' 
 2 

~  7  ~  ~\    Jf'QV    .  „ 
.  .   ,q  'h&rreet Average 
'      ;  1949    J 1938-4? 

t 

19^ 

• 

*  _ 

tcated 
'»June  lf 
1  „12.4q 

*  « 

[Average  ,* 

;  1933-47  ;  ■ 

1948 . : 

• 

• 

cated 
June  1, 
-19-49.  _  _ 

Thousand  acres 

* 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

H.Y, 

295 

448 

412 

'24.6 

,27*5 

29,0 

7,278 

12,320 

11,948 

5o 

82 

?S 

22«  6 

21,5 

24,0 

1,313 

1,763 

1,872 

.Pel » 

836 

96b 

Q1S 

20. 6 

"  19,0 

23»0 

18 e 373 

18,354 

21,  Ilk 

Ohio 

1 8  933 

2,353 

2,329 

22.3 

'  24.5 

25o0 

43,254 

57,6^8 

58^25 

Indo 

1  a  393 

1,791 

1,791  ' 

19.2 

21.5 

22.5 

27,188 

38,506 

40,296 

111. 

1,464 

1.660 

1,869 

18.6 

24.0 

21.0 

27,907 

39,840 

39,249 

Michp 

844 

1.395 

'  1,283  ' 

23.2 

'  26,0 

26.5 

x9,844 

36,270 

34,00C 

Wis, 

39 

31 

28 

19.1 

22, 5 

21„  0 

728 

698 

586 

Minn. 

81 

60 

18.4 

19^0 

19.0 

2,568 

"t  .■'no 

1,^39 

ls25^' 

Iowa 

CCD 

299 

30^ 

19*2 

"  25.0 

22.0 

4,300 

7,^75 

.  6^ TIC 

Ho  a 

J. .  4x4 

1,785 

•  1,930 

15.2 

22.0 

18e0 

21, 08O 

39,270 

34,74c 

ScDak, 

t  o/C 

.-GO- 

195 

"13.3 

13.5 

16.0 

2 . 9"?  O 
5  y  —  ✓ 

2,822 

3,12C 

Heor, 

9    99  /t 

'S  onn 

3,741 

17.7 

20.5 

19o0 

57,806 

81,938 

.  71  $.  079 

Kans. 

T  T     9A  <  v 

Ij  yC/il 

14,778 

15.3 

17o^ 

17.0 

T  Ort      ffO  It 

Io0f>5o4' 

231,368 

25ls22t 

Delo 

oo 

OO 

66  . 

19.6 

j4..5 

19  «o 

1 , 289 

986 

1,25^ 

Md, 

9  ^'R 

9  "70 
J  (  < 

*  366 

19.8 

X6  ;  0 

19.5 

7,12o 

6,0J2 

7,137 

\fa,, 

m  yc 

/'OO 

49  r 

477 

15.9 

lo.  3 

18.5 

7«904- 

9,194 

8,82^ 

W.Va. 

oo 

yy 

AA 

81 

16,7 

190 

20,© 

T  ''Oil 

1 ,  o24 

1 , 716 

1,62C 

if,  C, 

4<Q 

ho  7 

452 

14.3 

15.5 

15.0 

0,005 

6e045 

6^730 
2,84c 

s,c«  . 

C-+0 

24? 

13.5 

14o  0 

11,5 

^  AAA 

^»029 

J  ,  4^-4 

Ga^, 

1  OA 

99  T 

222 

12.0 

13  c  5 

"  13.0 

^  s  293 

0    no  / 1 

2 , 934 

2,886 

9'7T 

90/.L 

305 

14.9 

lo^  0 

16.0 

5,569 

5,184 

4, 88C 

Tenn, 

J  /o 

344 

13.4 

lM'.S 

"13.0 

1 1  no 

''•372^ 

4,472 

Alac 

T  9 
X<C 

XX 

11 

1'3  0  6 

15.5 

12.5 

171 

170 

138 

Mi  sr,. 

1/  11 

14 

IOJ/25.O 

22. 0 

23  o0 

1  /  9/j,0 

99P 

Aric,  ■ 

34 

3'0 

24 

11.8 

170 

16.0 

390 

525 

,  38ft 

C.'Cia, 

4,953 

6,825 

7,023 

13.5 

1^.5 

15*5 

67,428 

98,962 

108,856 

Text 

■  ,  :->y 

5,629 

7*248 

12,2 

10.  0 

17*0 

53,944 

56,290 

123,216 

Mont.  . 

1.252 

1,536 

ls339 

20.2 

2J.5 

17*0 

25,238 

36,096 

22,763 

Idaho 

•  -  6?6 

815 

95^ 

26.2 

C  C  6  \J 

90  n 

17,760 

17,930 

25,758 

VJyo  t 

146.. 

240 

221 

17.9 

20s0 

'19.0 

2,779 

4,800 

4.199 

Colo. 

1,2?** 

2.428 

'  2.283 

18.4 

21.0 

17*5 

24,848 

50,983 

40,040 

InMex, 

305 

359 

372 

11  e4 

9.0 

'16,0 

3,580 

3,231 

5,952 

Aris. 

30 

28 

26 

•23.0 

22.0 

628 

644 

572 

Utah 

202 

271 

270 

20.6 

*19c0 

'20.5 

4,208 

5,149 

5,535 

Hey, 

5 

6 

6 

27,8 

*26,0 

•27.0 

139 

156 

.  162 

Wash, 

1,460 

2.302 

2,117 

27.9 

30. 0 

'25,0 

41, 061 

69,060 

52,925 

Oreg, 

666 

781 

719 

25.0. 

29.5 

25.0. 

16,614 

23.040 

17,975 

_Ca.Lj.f_s_ 

_  .d5i_ 

68i  _ 

_745_ 

I7^6._ : 

.  17^5,  . 

_  _li0H  . 

_  -_U9^2a 

>_1!,233 

_  ...  11.32C 

U.S. 

42,500 

52,859 

55,656' 

17*0 

I8.7 

13.6 

726,553 

990,098 

1,036.741 

lj  Short- time  average. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT            Bunrr.Au  of  agrjcuj-thrai  economics          Washington,  D.  C.t 
as  of  C  RO  P  R  EPO  RTING  BOARD  .June  .1Q»~1349  

sLans.  Ijl.  1949...   .3.100- J^ja 4.£,.:vj:0l. 

aiihiiniiiiiiiiuuiitHtiiMiiiiiuininiitwiHtMMimnHiHn  «M»»i»«»Miinii*lntM»MMtiii»ii»n«Hiiiin«fiinnniirtiiiimi  mint  iiiiiiiiiiuiih  "  •  mm  mm.. mi  •< 

RYE 


: Acreage  for_  j2£'&in       :' .1^     <JiTeld__per~acre_       '.  V  33£PiIu^i.0:l 

:_Enrve£ted        s  :  :  :  "> Indi-      :  t  :  Indi- 

State     tAvcr  age  J  8    For     s Average*  1948;    seated      :  Average  :  1948  •  c?.ted 

:1938-47  :  1948  iharvest:  1938-47:  iJune  1,  .:  1938-47  :        •  i  June  1, 

\   .  i  i  1949    s  «  .  il949        :  :  :  1949 


Th  on  sahd 

acres 

Thousand  bu* 

Iff  V 

lb 

1  CI 

18 

18 

17.4 

19.0 

,  19.0 

275 

342 

342 

IT  T 
I,  .  J  . 

16 

T  *2 

.13 

13 

16  •  9 

i7»b 

T  0  r\ 
I80O 

265 

228 

234 

* a»  . 

46 

16 

*l  1 
11 

■  14»7 

14,5 

T  IT  C 

15»5 

668 

232 

170 

Al-  -  _ 

Ohio 

C  O 

52 

20 

20 

lo.5 

18.0 

869 

360 

.  360 

Ina. 

100 

64 

TT  T 

51 

lo,2 

14.5 

T  A 

14.0 

1,320 

928 

714 

HI.  . 

60 

61 

55 

12,6 

15#5 

i  a  r\ 
14  .0 

'  768 

946 

h  r7  r\ 

770 

M  icn» 

"7  1 

oO 

0  0 
oc 

lo,o 

16#0 

1  c  c 

lb.b 

981 

1,280 

1,271 

14  / 

yc 

90 

11  0 
11»<0 

1  O.  A 

1,705 

1, 104 

1 ,080 

M  inn. 

O  E  1 

col 

coy 

i a 
1 1  u 

"i  "2  c 

lo.o 

1  C  A 

lb  cO 

3,  512 

3,466 

2  ,550 

Iowa 

■z  0 
oc 

lo 

14 

lb«0 

15*5 

lb  .U 

494 

279 

^10 

MO. 

A  1  ' 

41 

40 

A  2 

4o 

in  1 

1c*  1 

15.0 

1  A     (  i 

14  tl/ 

493 

600 

Til  Pl« 

C  A  'Z 

b4o 

•zoo 

000 

O  O 

ceo 

ii  r\ 

11,  y 

to  r\ 
lc«0 

lc  *U 

6,546 

4,656. 

c,  /  lc 

o.jJaK. 

COT 

bcl 

o9c 

O  O 

c8o 

1  0  0 

1  O  /*Y 

1^.0 

19  A 
1c  oU 

6,464 

4,704 

1      A  1  O 

3,43c 

i^ebr  • 

•  365 

rnr 

ctd5 

c05 

10,  9 

10.0 

Xc  .U 

A  All 

4,017 

0  0 

c$co0 

c  .  4  /  c 

&ans. 

0  0 
oc 

o4 

0  0 

10  «  7 

it  e 
lla5 

878 

391 

•Uel.. 

1  A 

14 

*  o^ 

cO 

1  £ 

16 

1  *7  *2 

lo  .  6 

IT  C 

11.5 

1  ?  A 
IO  *U 

1 0  ^ 
186 

ecu 

C  *./  0 

m  a  • 

lo 

Cl 

19 

14,  4 

lo©0 

14-..0 

coO 

OT  *2 

COD 

va. 

ay 

OC 

TO  Q 

1  C  A 

ib.u 

1  "S-O 

495 

480 

»i  •  v  a  • 

b 

O 

c 

0 

c 

X«>.0 

I00O 

jl  0  .  yj 

60 

0  ,£ 

£0 

1\T  a 

40 

0  0 

Cii 

O  1 

<sl 

10.6 

1  0  c 

407 

275 

284 

sic 

18 

9 

8 

9,5 

8a5 

10.0 

172 

76 

80 

Ga. 

16 

6 

6 

8«5 

10,0 

10.5 

124 

60 

63 

Ky» 

24 

28 

30 

12*7 

15.0 

14.5 

314 

420 

435 

Tenn. 

37 

30 

26 

9.9 

11.0 

11.0 

363 

330 

...  286 

Okla, 

86 

36 

40 

9.2 

9.5 

11.0 

792 

342 

440 

Tex. 

19 

30 

25 

9.4 

7.0 

11.5 

177 

210 

288 

M  ont  • 

37 

30 

18 

12.3 

13.5 

12.5 

457 

405 

225 

Idaho 

6 

1  4 

5 

14,6 

13.0 

14.0 

81 

52 

70 

Wy0» 

17 

7 

7 

10.2 

7.0 

12.0- 

178 

49 

84 

Colo, 

74 

'  35 

28 

9.8 

8.0 

8.5 

752 

280 

258 

N.Mex. 

8 

5 

4 

9-8 

11*0 

9.0 

81 

55 

56 

Utah 

7 

7 

6 

10.0 

10.0 

12  .0 

74 

70 

72 

Wash, 

20 

18 

15 

11.6 

13.0 

11.0 

241 

234 

165 

Or  eg. 

36 

38 

36 

13.8 

14.5 

14.0 

500 

551 

504 

Calif. 

12 

'  17 

17 

11.7 

12.0 

13.0 

136 

204 

221 

U.S. 

2, 874- 

2,097 

1,663 , 

12.1 

. 12,6  ' 

13.0 

35,109 

26,388 

21,557 
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UNITED  S T  A  T  E  S  DE PA R  T M S H T  OF  A G  R  S  C  U  L  V  U  R  E 

CROP  REPORT            bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

asof                            CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  tDSfcS^L ,»„  12^9  

June  lt  l?Ife  %iO$Z*lU(p^*¥r}'f 

 ^  „-_-AJ'Ii  .gPSIHGJ-@34!r  V      _  OATS   :  3ARI3Y_  

r   .Production.'  J  Production-  •  ...  _s_   Production  

5 Bate  ;Average:              :Indt«ated : Averages              :lhdicated:Average:  :  ^cheated 

■  : 1938-47 :  •  1948    r  June  1,  : 1933-47:    1943    *  June  1,  :  1938-47:  19A!8    :June  1, 

:           :            i  1949  i/ S .        _  s_          j  I9'i?9_l/s^     J_  _:  ^  19^9  I. 

 Thousand  "bushels  

Maine       '      3,339       2,924        ^,290  111  128  112 

H.Ii.    ~—        .   249  240  351 

Vtc                                                        1,507       1,480        1,386  108  58  56 

Mass.            —~                       .                  19^          272           306      ~ 

R.I.            —         —                      31          33            33  —    — 

Conn,                           -~        —          170          185  208     

ff.Y.              86       .  132      .  120      23,767     28,320      29,556  3,090  2,752  2,49*1 

H.J.            —      .. —  . —       1,299      1.^35       l9350  237  429  476 

Pa.                                                     25,294     29,146      29,0^0  3»568  3,933  4,788 

Ohio                          ..    40,495     54,090      53,440  774  540  405 

Ind.          ■  —         —     .  : —     42,807     59.469      67,074  1,171  640  559 

111.            253         225     .  160    130,320    182,078     162,688  2^36  1,260  1.247 

Mich.                         ..              _      49,818     56,672      67,116  5,016  4,480  ,4,356 

vas«            965       2,208     1,62.8    103,365    126,148     126,042  13,177  7,752  7,363 

Minn.        21,498      16,970    18,702     163.830    206,338     199,056  35,477  3I!'»132  29,30? 

Iowa             247          312        315     1$3***?2    266,445     2,25,552  5,266  1,408  1,050 

Mo.                                                          45,128     48,592      '4-1,932  2,547  2.000  2,0l4 

H,.Dak.    127,404   136,580  144,804      6l,270     62,132      58,300  45,423  55,440  48,6l5 

S.Dak.      34,6li      47,569   53*943      77,963    104,252     102,304  33,186  34,914  28,556 

Nehr.         1,138       1,050     1,008      53*?6?     72,744-      74,533  21,398  9,204  9,360 

Kans.            ~~~                                     36,391      26,312       33,618  12,448  6,378  5,364 

Del,                                                                12.4           175            192  219  35*!  405 

Md.                                                            1,152       1,340        1,512  2,019  2,325  2,573 

Va.                                                        3,200       4,891        4,895  1.975  3,243  3,200 

tf.Va.                                         .                  1,772       1,74G         1,672  248  33O  372 

IT.c,                       .                                8,226       7,965      11,674  764  799  903 

S.C.  — .                   .  .              15,462     12,144      18,912  434  473  550 

&a.                         ...                               13.097     13,728      16,614  2/138  100'  100 

Pla.                                                              401          399           274    - —   

Ky.     ■                  1,940       2,754      '2,720  1,669  1,348  1,850 

Tenna     .                  4,069       6,048        7, 266  1,624  1,650  1,995 

Ala,                                                        4,500       5,750        5,016  Zj  57  38  60 

Miss.                                                     9,708     10,989        7,5^0  2/  66  50  75 

Ark.      — -        7,133       9,193        7*511  166  102  108 

La.              —                                    2,919  ■     3,584  3,045       

Okla.                                        —      27,370     16,603      20,937  5,776  1,705  1,593 

Tex.  — ■>         —       —      33,977     14,2.40      35.360  4,125  1,891  2,860 

Mont.        38,922     54,451   40,722      12,502      11,326        9,302  11,822  24,304  17,043 

Idaho       11,556     16,653  14,353       7,32.6      6,100       6,954  10,448  12,276  11,060 

Jta.          1,39|      1,558    1,550       3,981      3,960       4,082  3,335  4,730  5,673 

Colo.        2,856       2,537     2*420       5,684       6,208        6.380  14,948  15,275  13,075 

Mex.          292          256        315          334         798           §40  587  5  $7  513 

Ariz.                                            —           268           33O            336  2,058  6,400  4,750 

Utah         2,065      2,325    2,409       1,848       1,764       1,950  4,995  5,104  5,368 

Hev.             334          496        532           291          369           375  680  314-'  888 

Hash.       16,726     10,208  11,458       7,480       6,290        6,070  5,997  4,312  3,675 

Oreg.        4,573      4,773    5,796       9,503      7,497      10, 419  7,372  13,420  10, 473 

Calif.                 _  _   _  4,231  _    5j.550    _  _4t83_6_37,336  .  49j471_  4_2,_271 

U.S._  _  263,392  _228J.308_30_o,_235_  ^234, 082  1,451^752^,474,93.4004,241  12317*037.283  «X>  53 

;  ?;heat  estimates 

average.  -  ~;er  whe?t  *c™zge 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington4,  D.  C. 

a3  of   ,  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  June  10,  1.9^9 _ 

'  ^ne  1,  J?4?.  ......  3*0Q _V_M*  CBogg 
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,  All  hay      ; Alfalfa 

State  °t  —  '--  «- 

:  Average  l1Ch<*  Average 

 :  1 928-^2 ;  „  J.1 93 8-^-7 


Maine 

QO 

7^ 

87 

89 

88 

Vte 

91 

RA 
oo 

88 

Massn 

83 

02 

7<^ 

88 

H(t  1  o 

86 

Ofi 
7D 

90 

7W 

Conn0 

87 

04 
7*r 

89 

jrj« 

36 

87 
o  r 

88 

80 

7.5 

84 

Pa„ 

83 

86 

Ohio 

82 

83 

86 

Indn 

32 

86 

111. 

85 

84 

88 

Mich„ 

•84 

82 

86 

Wis0 

86 

80 

88 

MinnP 

81 

77 

81 

Iowa 

85 

83 

88 

Moo 

;32 

83 

88 

UeDak0 

78 

30 

80 

78 

82 

79 

Net>rP 

79 

96 

81 

Kans  o 

82 

94 

81 

Del* 

82 

91 

85 

Md„ 

79 

94 

84 

Vae 

74 

9^ 

80 

W„Vas 

76 

87 

82 

NeCo 

79 

89 

32 

S  r>  C  o 

74 

i  1 

81 

(J  JL 

Ga„ 

75 

80 

?la„ 

74 

8? 

of 

CO 

R7 

o  ( 

TennP 

no 

78 

89 

85 

Ala„ 

77 

81 

81 

Miss* 

78 

77 

82 

Ark* 

30 

81 

83 

La„ 

80 

78 

82 

Ok- la.. 

78 
(  u 

77 

r  f 

Texo 

77 

Re; 

84 

Mont* 

84 

77 

85 

Idaho 

86 

91 

86 

%Or 

89 

90 

89 

ColOo 

87 

02 

85 

83 

86 

85 

Ariz* 

87 

86 

Utah 

8^ 

p 

82 

81 

88 

"ash* 

38 

37 

Or  ego 

86 

87 

87 

Calif. 

_  35_ 

86 

UoSo 

83 

86 

85 

1/  Short-time 

averag 

eP 

,  *  {  Clover  and 
±ft timothy  hay  _ 

Perce 

87 
97 

95 

91 

95 

qo 
90 
92 
90 
86 
86 
89 
86 
90 
81 
89 
91 

85 
86 

97 
96 
91 

93 
94 
90 
92 


87 

89 
92 
90 
72 
37 
82 
91 

93 
32 

91 
Q2 
91 
96 

U 
83 
87 

% 
89.. 

90 


Wild  hay 

Averages 

1928-42*  *9__9 
n  t 


Pasture 


Average  ; 
1938-47  : 


1949 


91 

92 

—~ 

90 

MM 

91 

$ 

MM 

OC 

MM 

QO 

OO 

XU'J 

MM 

RP 
oo 

OR 

R6 

OD 

87 

RT 

OX 

03 

y.j 

Pit 

OH" 

86  ■ 

82 

84 

82 

82 

36 

82 

Rit 

8? 

85 

76 

86 

80 

% 

79 

85 

80 

86 

R4 

88  • 

86 

78 

83 

7R 

78 
(  o 

7R 

8? 

93 

7P 

R< 

93 

Pk 

RT 

OJ) 

93 

ii 

78 

Oil 

73 

95 

78 

89  • 

79 

91 

76 

87 

83 

85 

79 

88 

77 

83 

78 

81 

31 

86 

84 

1/  78 

85 

87 

85 

87 

94 

90 

96 

90 

93 

.86 

87- 

83 

97. 

80 

100 

89 

91 

88 

91 

'88 

80 

84 

84 

M  24  — 

84 
81 
34 
88 
89 
37 
73 
76 
88 

86 
34 
84 
82 

81 


MM 

Ob 

92 

MM 

Qri 

87 

93 

MM 

OT 

91 

MM 

Re 
o5 

o£+ 

100 

MM 

Rk 

ob 

94 

MM 

R7 

8? 

93 

MM 

Pt 

CO 

91 

MM 

Rt 
ob 

91 

MM 

R^ 

o  r 

89 

PQ 

oy 

89 

pt 

Ob 

o7 

At 

o^ 

82 

rc 

Rl 
ox 

8Q 

87 

Pr7 

83 

92 

pp 
00 

90 

o0 

^p 

81 

60 

/o 

8.3 

97 

net 

70 

•  97 

P^ 

9o 

— - 

P9 
Oc. 

93 

P9 
Oc 

94 

Rn 

OU 

100 

Rn 
ou 

92 



(7 

93 

nc 

(D 

85 



no 

78 

84 



72 

# 



86 

91 



82 

94 

80 

84 



80 

Rc; 

81 

8o 

87 

— 

82 

•  82 

94 

o.; 

95 

85 

81 

91 

77 

83 

71 

90 

89 

91 

89 

88 

88 

35 

86 

92 

62 

72 

89 

7^ 

11 

.  85 

$ 

•  92 

1C0 

11 

.  92 

85 
87 

89 

87 

"  S3 

£2_  _ 

82 

 .69- 

35 

84 

38 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C*, 

as  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  ..June.  1  %UMt  _. 

•7 .  no  .-•  v-   '  jp      t  i 

sssSww^  «  n"  ,,w  ' 


Production 

States  : 

Average  : 

L947        ■   :  ly48 

™  T     "  Indicated' 

1938-47  : 

• 

•  - 

•        Jane  1,  1 

1,000  bushels 

h  Ho 

13 

22 

14 

17 

?:T&ss. 

55 

85 

68 

R.  T., 

15 

13 

14 

1  A 

Conn, 

126 

160  1 

139 

1 0  c. 

N.  Ya 

1,340 

1,440 

1,114 

He  .  J. 

1,388 

1,617 

1,175 

1  TOO 

1 ,  r.  yes 

Pa. 

1,  920 

1,  920 

2,182 

9    1  F  '••*. 

Ohio 

843 

1,020 

780 

1,  0b4 

Ind. 

413 

725 

559 

Ill . 

1,524 

2/  2,413 

1,428 

<i,  IDO 

Mioh. 

3,444 

~~  4,300 

3,250 

4j  01b 

Mo* 

671 

1,288 

752 

Clt  1  • 

y«5 1  * 

Kans  a 

60 

12 

160 

1  CA 

Del. 

369 

171 

402 

Md. 

531 

425 

533 

r.  »7 

Va. 

1,490 

2/  1,680 

1,209 

X  ,  y<;0 

W.  Va* 

497 

3S@ 

530 

bi  9 

U3  C. 

2,220 

2,  905 

1,646 

1,0  O  U 

o  «  C  i 

3,671 

2/  6,630 

3,160 

2,  /OS 

Ga. 

o  j  3  o  H 

ff  5.810 

2,  812 

2,  73  O 

Fla  . 

90 

C4 

92 

59 

Kv. 

642 

785 

462 

\>cA 

Term, 

939 

1,209 

428 

4  b  0 

Ala  8  ■. 

1,441 

1,525 

1,  298 

OCA 

you 

Miss, 

of'4 

854 

840 

672 

Ark. 

2,188 

2,220 

2,482 

2  ,  3  7o 

La. 

296 

270 

330 

£  0  U 

Okla. 

443  • 

464 . 

280 

a  A/I 
t>U4fc  • 

Tex. 

1,  728 

1,696  - 

1,14-0 

Idaho 

296 

357 

324 

Colo. 

1,  868 

2,106 

1,922 

Cfd,  IV 

Ttf.    Matt.  - 

179 

94 

V  74  ■ 

196 

Utah 

736 

933 

821 

756 

Wash,, 

2,244  - 

2,817 

2,210 

2,904- 

Oreg. 

601 

351 

595 

860 

Calif.,  all 

28,273    •  . 

2/33,003. 

30,127 

36,045 

Clingstone  5/ 

17,3.72 

2/21,37? 

20,835 

•  .      ...   24,544  . 

Freestone 

10,901 

11,626 

9,292 

11,501 

U.  S. 

4 /6b, 947 

82,270 

6  5 ,  v  2 

77,123 

19 '4  7-  -       Sew' York,  72;  Illinois,  50;  Michigan,  50;  Virginia,  50;  South  Carolina,  362; 
Georgia,  100;  Idaho,  14;  California  Freestone,  250;  1948  -  Idahu,  13;  California  Freestone,  125. 

K Includes  the  following  quantities  harvested  but  net  utilized  because  of  abnormal  cullage 
,000  bu.)':  Illinois,  30';  "Virginia,  67;  South  Carolina,  180;  Georgia,  i&l;  California  Clingstone 84 
3/  Mainly  for  canning. 

~ij  U.  S.  average^ includes  estimated  production  for  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  and  ITeveda  from 
1938  through  1946.    Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were*  discontinued  beginning  with 
the  1947  crop. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF,  AGRICULTURE 
CROP  REPORT            bureau  of  agricultural  economics          Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROPREPOR  TING  BOARD  .  yfune,  ,10, .  1.94  ?  _ 


PEAKS 

Production  l/~ 

State 

:  Average 

'          1947              :  194-8 

:  Indicated 

:  1S38-47 

:      June  1,  1949 

1,000  bushels 


Mass  • 

50 

73 

38 

55 

Conn. 

55 

48 

34 

48 

n.  y. 

945 

960 

384 

996 

Pa. 

379 

262 

255 

7,30 

Ohio 

322 

229 

178 

238 

Ind. 

173 

154 

142 

163 

111. 

388 

402 

330 

363 

Mich. 

856 

650 

300 

949 

Mo. 

225 

216 

170 

161 

Kans . 

93 

99 

135 

128 

Va. 

314 

280 

252 

151 

W.  Va. 

91 

46 

90 

.  76 

N.  C. 

301 

2v;8 

209 

153 

s .  c . 

136 

127 

108 

60, 

Ga. 

392 

385 

385 

251 

Fla. 

165 

194 

214 

163 

Ky. 

168 

134 

118 

100 

Tenn. 

212 

183 

86 

80 

Ala. 

317 

288 

288 

215 

Miss  • 

362 

350 

360 

250 

Ark. 

178 

204 

236 

180 

La . 

200 

207 

240 

225 

Okla. 

159 

209 

142 

232 

Tex, 

3  93 

402 

236 

451 

Idaho 

62 

70 

61 

6.5 

Colo. 

189 

MUM 

155 

220 

Utah 

163 

205 

140 

202 

Wash., 

all 

7,227 

8,305 

5,555 

7,075 

Eartlett 

5, 

327 

6,156 

3,780 

5,325. 

Other 

1, 

900 

2,149 

1,775 

1,750 

Ores., 

all 

4, 

531 

5,724 

4,825 

5,825 

Eartlett 

1, 

843 

1,975 

1,861 

2,385 

Other 

2, 

688 

3,749 

2,964 

3,440 

Calif., 

all 

11, 

530 

14,376 

10,668 

14,251 

Bartlett 

10,059 

12,334 

9,418 

12,418 

Other 

1, 

471 

2,042 

1,250 

1,833 

u.  s. 

27  30, 

832 

35,312 

26,334 

33,656 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  1947  and  1948,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (1,000  bushels):  1947-  New  York,  19;  Illinois,  30;  Washington 
Bartlett,  185;  Other,  86;  1948-  Illinois,  23;  Oregon  Bartlett,  25;  Other/  40. 
2/  Tr.  S.  average  includes  .estimated  production  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
PThode  Island,  tfew  Jersey,  Iov^a,  Nebraska,  De lav/are,  Maryland,  Mew  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  from  1938  through  1946.    Estimates  of  production  in. those  States  were 
discontinued  beginning  with  the  1947  erop. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPAK,TM.E,NT  .OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of'ag.riculTu^i,  economics  '         Washington,  D.  C. , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOAR  D  ihm^Q*_19&2__  

Juae.lz.i9^;   3.im.ZdiJ^.V.tJl»± 


ICUI»lllllMIIIII*tlll1|lltlllKflNW^IItUUI>HITnri<nt1IMO<tllllllU*llllllltiri(((ltMrHlillllltlMIMIItlill*tHniIMHfHIII'l«M|tll 


HltllllMlltllllttltl 


IIMIlMIIIMMI^illli 


_APiaCOTS,_MD_CALn'QiiilA  PLUMS  PRIMES_ 


)ROP 


A3SCD  :  Average  * 
 STATE  1  _123Qr 


1946 


!        19^7    -  i 


1948 


J  Indicated 
Tons 


192,000 
27,000 

 7*6Q0_  _ 

 2i6^6o_Q  


APRICOTS? 
California 
Washington 

_Utah   

_  2.  J3tates_ 

PLUMS i 
California 


PRUPES: 
California 


Tons 


202,100 
19,700 
_  £,59P_ 
222,29^ 


306,000 
27*300 

.328^700. 


■ :  Tons 
Presh  'Basis. 

169,000 
28,000 

.  _  ^,£60  _  . 

-  201 ,£00 


jpns 


219,000 
20,300 

_  _  -7U00. 
-  2A(2,M 


75,900  100,000 


,7^,000 
Pry  Pas is  2/ 


67»@00 


201,200       -214,000  2/200,000 


182,000 


94,000 


173,000 


if  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  .includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
economic  conditions.  In  1947  and  1948,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):  1947- 
Apricots,  Washington,  1,960;  1948-Apricots,  California,   2S,000;  Washington,  1940;  Utah,  500;  Prunes 


California,  7,000  (dry  besis), 
2,i  In  California  the  drying 


Revised. 


drying  ratio  is  approximately  2yj  lb.  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  lb.  dried, 

MISCI^LANE0U3_PSU1TS  A&D  iuTJTS-.  iL  J  


CHOP 


A2ED 


5  Average 
STATE  J.  _  _l£3.S-ifc7- 


jC.ondi.tj. on  June_l_ 
19z!-8  ! 


19^ 


PLUMS: 

Michigan 
PRUNES:  .;•  .  ;  .. 

Ida-ho 

Washington,  all 
Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washington 
Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Oregon 
Western  Oregon 
GRAPES : 
California,  all 
Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 
OTHER  CROPS: 
California: 
Pigs 
Olives 
Almonds 
Walnuts 
Washington: 

Pilberts 
Oregon: 

Pilberts 
Florida: 
Avocados 


Percent 


ii 


59 

69 

65 
78 

53 
;53 
73 
50 

85 
85. 
84 
84 


83 
lh 
61 
75 

68 
•78 


52 

57 
56 
64 
30 
46 

73 
40 

84. 
83- 
84 
84 


80 

89 
60 
77 

^7 
73 
60 


1/ 


1/1949^.  walnuT  production  in  California  indicated  to       67,0O0""tons  as  of  June  1,"  co 
61,000' tons  produced  in  1948  and  59,000  tons  in  1947. ; 
2/  Short- time  average.  '*»■'•  27"  **.  r" 


69 

84 
73 
81 
49 
77 
79 
77 

84 
81 

83 
85 


84 
69 
7^ 

84- 

44 

.  83    ' ,  . 

lapsed  with 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS  :    Washington*    D .    C , 


Crop  Report 

as  of  'j 
&vxl§l£9..,19A9.:.:*  - 

ciiiiimii.  i  iM.nui.ir.il  >,.i.,  ,,,.,,,,,,,,,,t:.,l.    II.IM.M  MI.,  mi"  IHIMIIIHHIMIIHMIM 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


iitittii  lit  Hmuimtim  mini 


J-unes-.-lO  7.-134  9  

3:00  P>M>(E .DfT.) . 


CITRUS  FRUITS 


CROP" 


Production  l/ 


AND 


Condition  June  1 
___(new  crorO 
Average ' 


i Average: 
STATE      : 1937- 46  J 


1946 


1947 


Indie, 
1948 


1938.47s 


1948 


1949 


Thousand  boxes 


Percent 


ORANGES: 

California,  all  48,902 

Navels  &  Misc.  Z/  18,846 

Valencias  30,056 

Florida,  all  36,490 

Early  &  Midseason  20,005  ■ 

Valencias  16,485 

Texas,  all  3,242 

Early  &  Midseason  z/  1,931 

Valencies              >.  1,310 

Arizona,  all     -  795 

Navels  ft  Misc*  2/  372 

Valencias.  ; .  .  423 

Lou^siana^  all  2/  298 


•  53,530 
19,670 
33,860 
3/53,700 
3/30,500 
23 9 200 
-5,000 
3,150 
1,850 
1,200 
600 
600 
410 


45^830 
18*900 
26,930 
58,400 

3i;ooo 

27,400 
5,200 
3,100 
2,100 

780 
480 
300 
300 


33,800 
12,000 
21ff800 
59,500 
32,000 
27,500 
3,500 
2,600 
900 
670 
'.  450 
220 
300 


82 
81 
82 
68 
4/68 

yes 

74 


74 


74 


86 
88 
84 
69 
70 
69 
66 
66 
65 
72 
72 
73 
73 


82 
83 
82 
69 
70 
67 
16 
16 
15 
73 
73 
73 
70 


0 


~*  5  States~57  '   ^>hl3L     I1^840.  J4?i.5I°I  I7*719  76  _     78  75 

""Total  Early  AlSldseason  §/~ 41,452  ~*    54,330      55,780  47,350 

_T bt a l_Va lencias   48_, 27 5_  _   _59, 510    '  56^7 30_  50^ 4_20_ 

TANGERINES  r [  "*■"*". 

Florida         '■  3, -360    3/.  4,700  3/  4,000       4,400         63  60  62 

All  oranges  and  Tangerines: 

5_  States  5/  _9i»2.8I  _  1 18, 640  _1 14^5 10_  10 2±  17  0 

GRAPEFRUIT :  ~ 


Florida,  all 
Seedless 
Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 
Desert  Valleys 
Other 


23,920 
9,640 
14,280 
17,488 
3,301 
2,769 
1,158 
1,612 


3/29,000 
3/14,000 
3/15,000 
3/23,300 
3/4,100 
3,120 
1,220 
1,900 


3/33,000 
3/14,800 
3/18,200 
3/23,200 
3/  3,000 

2,430 
960 

1,470 


30, 500 
15,000 
15,500 
12,000 
1,700 
2,020 
750 
1,270 


LEMONS : 

California  5/ 
LIMES: 

Florida  5/ 
June  1  forecast  of  1949  crop 
Fla,  Limes 


12,808        13,800  12,870 


148 


170 


170 


9,100 


200 


250 


62 

60 

60 

4/66 

•  63 

61 

4/60 

58 

59 

67 

55 

15 

74 

68- 

77 

79 

83 

80 

4/79 

79 

75 

4/8  0 

86  ' 

83 

66 

60 

45 

79 

79 

69 

65 

76 

82 

—  — 

TJ  "Reason  "Fegins  wiSh~th"e  Dloom  oT  £Ee  year  sEown  arid"  end's  wiTh^Ehe  completion  oT  Earvest~the 
following  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.  1  to  Dec,  31  of  the  follow- 
ing year.    *n  other  States  the  season  begins  about  Oct.  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  some  States  in  'certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantitiss  donated  to  charity,  unharvestod,  and/or  not  utilized  on  ac- 


2j  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.     3/  Includes  the 
following  quantities  not  harvested  and/or  not  utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions  1,1,000 
boxes);  1946,  Fla.  Early  &  Midseason  oranges  -900;  tangerines-  800:  grapefruit,  seedless  -800; 
other,  1,800;  Texas  grapefruit  -500;  Ariz,  grapefruit  923:  1947,  Fla.  tangerines  -600;  grapefruit, 
seedless  -  2,400;  other,  1,300;  Texas  grapefruit  -2,300;  Ariz.  Navel  and  Miscellaneous  oranges  -b; 
grapefruit  -  944.    4/  Short-time  average,    5/  Net  content  of  box  varies.    In  Calif,  and  Arizona, 
the- approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  Id*  and  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb, 
for  California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,  including  tange- 
rines, 90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb,:  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb,    6/  In 
California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous." 
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Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.     3/  Includes  t 


;j  ,';  iT^  Xii   ;    ATi.S  &EtVA:RT.M"EN"Y:  OF  AGRICULTURE 
POP  RepcrV           bwksau  of  msriguuturau  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  R  EPORTING  BOARD  JESSS. 19.1.  Jz^L.  ^ 

nu™<nii  ii.>ui<mi»HiumiH>ii:>nnni>  wiiM»i«>MiiimniM«Ht»MiiniiiMHM"im4M«iniiiMn^^ 

;  Production  1/  ...  •  _  _  ;  

State      ?  Svcct  varijtjles  _   _  'Som,_vari>ejfcies_>  t_  _.A11  re.ri^tiejs  

jAveragsi  10;,_.^ . :  Indi  catod;  Average?    -,  qkq  :  Indicated: Average:  •  , oi,Q  i  Indicated 

 Tons  Tons   Tons  

F,Y0            ?.,0?0        3,000  ?;?00  1?,010  20,500"  12,400  19,100.    23,500  15,100 

Sa0'          l>46o         900  l8400  5?5R0  6,500  7,300  7,040       7,400  8,700 

Ohio            km         260  340  2,705'  1,760  1,940  3,193       2,020  2,280 

mdi9        3,1-10      3,800  4,200  365200  '  69,000  52,000  39,3^0     72,800  56,200 

tfis,  ^  „  _™_  _         _  _io,730  _  25x000„  ,_12,600  _10,23O  _  25*0 00_12, 600 

5  Sa  ester  a 


Stn bes 

7,218 

!  7,96o 

8,640 

72,225 

122,760 

86,240 

79,448 

130,720  94,880 

riant* 

319 

500 

1,180 

298 

350 

400 

617 

85c  1,580 

Idaho 

2,214 

■  3,^30 

^,820 

583 

650 

600 

2,797 

4,080  4,420 

Colo. 

409 

530 

460 

3,462 

5,000 

5,250 

3,871 

5»53<i  5.710 

Utah 

3,280 

3  9  900 

3,800 

2,240 

2,500 

2,400 

5,520 

6,400  6,200 

*'?ich,. 

25,220 

21,300 

37,400 

5,240 

1,800 

3,200 

30,460 

93,100  .''O,6on 

0ro£ 

19,770 

18,500 

23,000 

2,245 

1,700 

2,500 

22,015 

20 1 200  30,5-00 

^27,500 

23a52°. 

.  3_7.lc°°_ 

_27,500 

__  23jL50C_37,'P_oo 

7  eater 

a 

States 

_7:S7i2 

1  71?66o 

lllA660_ 

14,0 68 

_  121000_ 

_92,730 

_  fi3i.660jL26,0l0 

12  States _8j} ,930  J  79j620__120_,300_  „_86,2?3_  J-2.l'--±7§0_  100,590  17.2,223.  _2l4J_380_220,8_9£ 
1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions,    In  1943,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (tons)s  Idaho 
Sweet,  170c 

COIIDIIIOK  J03E  1/  01  ALL  HA3LY  POTATOES  2/ 
19  SMBS 


State 

:  Average 
:       1933=42  . 

;      1948  ; 

•  • 

Percent 

1949 

Il  35 

88 

90 

:io. 

82 

82 

93 

KansQ 

e*5 

91 

90 

Lele 

l!  35 

79 

94 

Md 

1/  86 

89 

90 

Ja. 

73 

92 

90 

^eC0 

78 

90 

*7 

C«  /-< 

73 

55 

84 

Ga«i 

74 

63 

32 

Flaa 

73 

65 

91 

33 

81 

89 

Senn# 

81 

69 

87 

Ala„ 

75 

73 

92 

Hiss. 

76 

73 

77 

Arl;. 

74 

84 

74 

La, 

71 

73 

66 

OWLa* 

72 

79 

75 

ie:r» 

70 

76 

79 

Calif. 

88 

88 

92  ... 

19  States 

27 

82 

36 

1/  Condition  reported  as  of  June  1,  or  at  time  of  harvest.  2j    For  all  States  except  Missouri 

and  Kansas,  condition  relates  to  all  Irish  (white)  potatoes  for  harvest    before  September  1. 

Condition  for  Missouri  and  Kansas  relates  to  the  commercial  early  crop  only*    3/  Short-time 
averager                                                          _  90  „  ~/ 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C. , 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  fcfflfi  ,3,9*  1%*3  _ 

Jvxit  1,  194?  .  ?8Qp  ?+%<$Ji*lJZ 

KILE  PI10DUCE1LAIIP  ,iGPAIll"i,ETJ  PEE  COtf  IS  HERDS  KEPI  BY  KEP0RTZ3S  1/ 

I  ^Giala£  fed  Jej;  milk_cou_2/.  

Jane  1.     8     June  1>    :      June  1, 
.1  _  _19_48_  _  1 

.  P  p_  u  n  d  .5 
'  5.3 

4.8 

■5.5 
5.5 
6.2 

 .  .6.1  _  _ 

Kz 
4.1 
4.1 
4,o 

 5.1 1 1 

2.3 

3.6 

3.0 

2.7 
2.0 

3.1  1 

 3.i  -  ~ 

 1.1  _  _ 


State  S 

Milk  produced  jDer  rii !]• 

:_cow.  

and  ! 

June  1  Av. ': 

June  1,  : 

J  une  1 g 

TH  vi      on  I 

±J  J-  V  X  P  -L  W  XJ.  ■ 

_  1938=47 

_  _1248  _  x' 

...  -J-ZTZ  _ 

"*  P 

.Q_U__n_d„S_ 

Me0 

17*8 

17.8 

VT  TT 

18  7 

21*9 

vt, 

'  OA     £  •' 

21,o 

23.3 

Mass. 

'21.0 

21.6 

22.6 

Conn,, 

'20.4 

21.4 

22.7 

11.  Y. 

25a 

25.9 

27.  R 

N.J* 

23.5 

25*5 

25.8 

Pa*.  

22*4 

_  -23.5  _  _ 

_  ..24.i  ... 

II*Atl._  _ 

22*81 

_  _23.63_.  _ 

25.25 

Ohio 

20  3  • 

21.7 

22  o  9 

Ind. 

.  18.9 

19.9 

20.8 

111. 

19.8 

20.4 

22.1 

Mich. 

 2^2  

23.9 

25.6 

Iis._ 

26,1 

_  _22*1  _ 

E.S.Cent*. 

22*03 

_  _23c.66_  _ 

24ri8l 

Minn,  • 

23.7 

 25„7 

I  ov/a 

20.3 

22.1 

22  1 

Mo 

14.2 

17.1 

17  0 

1\T  flair 

19.0 

20.4 

'  17.1 

13.6 

1  Q  0 

TT-."U  y* 

18.3 

20„9 

on  A 

<iU  e  0 

2VCX.ll 

'   17*8  ' 

19a0 

  _X^...^i  

18  69 

?0  6l 

_  _2A»2.^._ 

Mde 

1  p,  p 

21e5 

ik  -a 
J-'+«  J; 

I7c5 

w.va. 

lo.l 

1J.O 

15. u 

10e4 

In  7 

J- ;  - .  .  U 

12.8 

G-aj, 

10*1 

10  Q 

Ho3  - 

C*     1  4-1 

S.Atl.  

1  3-85 

~  ~  T4.4" 

15*.  37 

i.  Cllil, 

 fS  T 

12.8 

13*6 

I0ft0 

1]  o0 

i ■: j.  : j  b  » 

16.1 

10.7 

12.5 

11  8 

01  -1  a 

13  0  2 

13.9 

13  „7 

J.  PAa      

10*3 

10.0 

10-9 

S  Cent 

_  _  11*54  _  _ 

_   .12,  23_  _ 

13.00 

Mont. 

19c9 

21*5 

"19  c  8 

Idaho 

77  i 

??  7 

23.2 

wyo. 

18.6 

21.9 

19,2 

UOlOc 

18,9 

19.3 

2U.U 

Utah 

21,0 

23.1 

23ol 

Wash. 

24.0 

25.9- 

25o7 

Oreg. 

22a3 

22o3 

22.7 

Calif. 

22*1 

24.0 

2^tc2  „ 

Westj.  

_  _  21*32  _  _ 

_  _23.l6_  _ 

_  _2£.£8_ 

U.S. 

13.50 

20.82 

5.6 

436 
4.8 

5.3 

4.8 
5.2 
6.7 
_  _  6.4 

: ...  54 

4.9 
4,8 

4. 

5. 

...  _  4.2 

„  ...  5c0 
4..1 

5-f 
3.4 

3.6 

2.5 

_  _  3.6 

•Is 

2.7 
3.7 
3.5 

_  _ -3.1 
2.5 
2.8 

2.9 

1,9 
2.0 

^  ^ 


2.S 

3.5 

P 

4.2 
..  _  3o4  . 
_  _  3.6  . 

^.04 


^0_'    _     _  _ 


2.8 
4.G 
2.9 
3.2  _ 

z'l 

2.3 

2.0 

2.3 
3.0 

3.1  - 
2.7.  _ 
2.8 

3.5 

hi 

4A6 
3.4 
4.2 
4.2 

3.4  . 

3,6 
3.66 


5.0 

4.3 

4.4 
5.2 

4.9 
5.2 
6.1 

6^2 

15A. 
5.0 

K5 
,5.0 
4.8 

_^2_ 
_4A6_ 

-'i_4 


1/    Figuree  for  V.ev  England  States  and  ITev;  Jersey  represent  combined  crop  and 


special  dairy  reporters;  other  Statesf  regions,  and  u.  S, , 


crop  reporters  only. 


Regional  figures  include  ler.s  important  dair;^  State? 
2/    Includes  grain,  millfeeds  and  concentrates,, 


\ot  shovm  separately, 


U.N  ITEO  £1  «'  SS  OfivP ARTMEMT  Q?  AGHiCUlTURE 

CROP  REPORT  bowfau  of  acricum-urai.  economics  Washington,  I),  c, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  .J? £9 

£M§  X,.  1949   Si.QP.Pj ...*.:.._.( 3,|iQ 

Mirr;f*M<tllUlin«ll*»lll>:lt|tr^tta4t*ntfi-#tK.'W«,«4»?*>lei||*«||I*IMIfttl*lllit«|i»:t|tl|tllMriMit|ll(l*il*MM|*fMtMI|ll  1*111 1 1'  .M'TIUI  l*lttftltCIII>lltl1llfll'«l|U*HWtf«tllllIllt|llkl4IIJIH>«*lltllll(tMMI*imilH~HlUl|V 

 MAX  EGO  PHOril^-'C'K  

State    :  Jteb&r  of  layers  on  s         Eggs  per       :  „  l!S  tel. .eggs  produced  


hand_djirj,ng  ilajr  :  100  lajers  :  &&£falkJf&-,  •2&k*r4i*£  I^cl, 


Divisions 

_1£4£  „  A 

5_  A 

1 

,.1£49  „ 

L-  i9J8_  A 

_1949.  _ 

Thousands 

^Timber 

1,2.10113 

Me. 

1,658 

1,344- 

1 

,807 

1 

,663 

30 

31 

169 

176. 

1,640 

1,561 

1 

,767 

1 

,705 

29 

27 

156 

150 

vt. 

725 

650 

1 

,968 

1 

,891 

14 

12 

69 

Mass, 

3,495 

3,397 

1 

,953 

1 

,854 

68 

63 

354 

346 

H.I. 

400 

380 

2 

w003 

1 

,829 

8 

7 

40 

33 

Conn. ' 

2,147 

2,151 

1 

,730 

1 

,792 

37 

39 

219 

229 

H.Y. 

11,692 

10 , 866 

1 
X 

,848 

1 

,341 

216 

200 

1,057 

1,054 

E.J, 

7,395 

"s650 

1 

,869 

1 

,829 

138 

140 

655 

734 

Pa.. 

-16,409  _ 

-16s196  _ 

_  1 

»J60 

-  1 

,812  - 

'307 

294 

_  1,493  „ 

JU491_ 

_45,C41  _ 

*** 

-44,J95  . 

1 

  Ja. 

.856 

1 

,  Oil  I 

I  347  .... 

-.£13„ 

-  4.217  .„ 

_.<U287_ 

Ohio 

13,334 

■j 

X 

1  Oi  J 

267 

251 

1,269 

1,242 

Ind. 

3,  om  X8  o 

12,230 

,941 

1 

397 

236 

232 

1,091 

1,106 

111. 

15,076 

15,978" 

,848 

1 

\l  35 

297 

293 

1,349 

1,373 

Mich, 

8,510 

8,874 

1 

,835 

1 

,  304 

156 

160 

731 

765 

JL4, 4qQ  _ 

-.13,791  _ 

-  I 

,835 

,786.  _ 

 26,6 

246 

_  ias4„ 

~lxl75_ 

.,.65,433 

64,^07 

7_ 

,867 

1 

iJ4i  _ 

T  OOP 

_  5,i24  _ 

^564 

Minn. 

22,188 

~ 21,762  " 

~~  1 

,903 

1 

,903 

422 

414 

1,959 

ls955 

Iov;a 

25,812 

24eS74 

T 

,857 

1 

,360 

479 

453 

2,210 

2,180 

Mo. 

16  374 

Xvj  ^  o'x^e 

X 

T 
X 

,  iJ^ix 

320 

321 

1,423 

1,425 

N.Dak, 

3  636 

^   3fi  ft 
O  t  CO  o 

1 

X  < 

,  iJXU 

X 

69 

65 

265 

259 

S.Dok. 

7  260 

1 
X 

X 

140 

126 

.571 

542 

Nebr. 

10,854 

9,930 
_11 > 660  _ 

1 

X  1 

866 

1 

203 

192 

948 

869 

Kans. 

^U|907 

- 1 

,897 

1 

^922  _ 

226 

„  224  _ 

1,1)24  _ 

_  _.976_ 

I.I.CentA 

_93_,£31  _ 

_94,1584 

1 

396 

_  1 

906 

1,355 

1,795  _ 

3,400 

_8^2Q6_ 

Del., 

772 

780 

1 
X 

,  0  (  0 

X 

IPS) 

,  r  c  r 

14 

14 

66 

70 

Md, 

3,011 

',885 

n 

X 

807 

1 

54 

51 

246 

255 

Va. 

6,900 

6.786 

"1 

X 

,782 

t 

X 

,779 

123 

121 

574 

594 

W.Vtu 

2,889 

2, 874 

1 

,  885 

1 

1 906 

54 

55 

231 

253 

sr.c. 

5,676 

7,008 

1 

,655 

1 

,586 

110 

118 

473 

528 

U* 

2,786 

2,752 

1 

,407 

1 

,515 

39 

42 

163 

179 

Ga. 

4,940 

5,241 

1 

,407 

1 

,445 

70 

76 

305 

337 

ila.  

—  1».80.2  _ 

-  1 ,7Q6  _ 

_  1 

r6Q0 

1 

S 12  _ 

 2?  _ 

 ,28  _ 

 125  _ 

_  13Q_ 

S.Atl.  

-29,776  _ 

>656 

_  1 

68S  „ 

_  49 3  _ 

_  505  _ 

_  3,133  Z 

_^346_ 

7,350 

'7,173 

~  1 

,823 

1 

,841 

134 

132 

615 

651 

Tenn. 

7,376 

6,948 

1 

,512 

1 

,652 

119 

115 

520 

556 

5-,  184 

4,330 

1 

,525 

1 

,482 

79 

72 

312 

313 

4, 696 

4,  387 

1 

,401 

1 

,401 

66 

58 

253 

286 

Ark. 

4,994 

4,776 

1 

,628 

1 

,618 

81 

77 

300 

312 

La. 

2, 931 

2,744 

1 

,429 

1 

,454 

42 

40 

158 

170 

Okla. 

8,021 

7,457 

•  1 

,848 

1 

,354 

148 

138 

659 

617 

lex.  

_19s090  _ 

JU3J54Q  _ 

_  1 

f205 

_  1 

,_786  _ 

_  325  _ 

331  „ 

„  1,455  „ 

S.Oent^  _ 

_5£ ,  644-  Z 

57-355 

1 

667 

Z 1 

695 

994 

_  97^  „ 

_^u.3l5_ 

Mont. 

1,416 

"4,375 

1 

,869 

1 

,817 

26 

25 

113 

108 

Idaho 

1,682 

1,465 

1 

,934 

1 

,894 

33 

28 

149 

132 

tfyo. 

590 

580 

1 

,916 

J. 

,934 

11 

11 

50 

46 

Colo, 

2,349 

2,462 

X 

,379 

1 

q  pp 

44 

47 

209 

198 

862 

812 

T 

J- 

736 

1 

,748 

15 

14 

66 

55 

Ariz. 

528 

460 

1 

,649 

1 

,637 

"^9 

8 

43 

40 

Utah 

2,592 

2,556 

1 

,  814 

1 

,767 

47 

45 

214 

197 

Kev, 
Wash, 

252 

254 

1 

,891 

1 

,798 

5 

5 

OO 

19 

3,515 

3,886 

1 

,897 

1 

,391 

67 

73 

335 

359 

Oreg. 

2,345 

2,391 

!« 

920 

1 

947 

45 

47 

219 

226 

Calif._  _ 

-13,869  _ 

_15,182  _ 

-  1 

J20_ 

_  J,1 

804  _ 

-  .252  _ 

_  274  _ 

_  A-  ^51 

_1*261_ 

le-St^  _  _ 

_3Q,£01  I 

.  2 

t<S4Z 

- 1, 

336.  I 

I  ^54  _ 

_  572  _ 

„  2,^2 

_2*65.1_ 

2.S.  

.222,531  _ 

£21,897  _ 

,317 

J316  __ 

5,969  _ 

5,845  _ 

muim  smss  deparpmjm  or  agriculture 

Washington  c5,  Dc  C0 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS  T 

^  VS,T,Mt  DES* 

MI^CP  -  6/10/49  -  6000  *  S  DE"  OF  AGRIC 

Permit  Ho.  1001  tL        'ASHINGT3::  D  c 
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